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The River Guyon 


On the analogy of other Books of the Faerie Queene, we should 
expect the name of the hero of Book II to have some meaning or 
significant mythological association. Yet this is apparently not so; 
for the only current explanation of Guyon, Lilian Winstanley’s, is 
of another order. She connects it with the Guyan (Guienne) of 
Elizabethan chronicles, thus making way for an historical allegorisa- 
tion identifying Guyon with Coligny.‘ The true explanation is more 
marvellous, and more in keeping with the usual precision of our 
literature’s most curious mythologist. 

In Gen, ii. 10-14, we read that a “ river went out of Eden to water 
the garden: and from thence it was parted, and became into four 
heads... . And the name of the second river is Gihon: the same 
is it that compasseth the whole land of Ethiopia.” Josephus (Ant. 
Iud. I. i. 3), in his discussion of the four rivers of Paradise, correctly 
interprets Tyov—which he says is called the Nile (NeiAov) by the 
Greeks—as “that which wells up to us from the opposite world” 
(Heb. Gihén, a bursting forth). But for the medieval world, the 
sound etymology of Josephus was to be ousted by others, less sound, 
which his elder contemporary Philo was using for a mystical inter- 


*“Tntrod.” to the Faerie Queene Book II (2nd. edn., Cambridge, 1919), 
pp. lxii-lxxix. 
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pretation of the rivers. In Philo’s Platonizing allegories, Eden js 
the wisdom of God, from which emanates the generic virtue of the 
river before its division. The four distributaries—Pheison, Geon, 
Tigris, and Euphrates—signify the particular virtues springing from 
this generic virtue (Leg. Alleg. I. xix). The first river, Pheison, js 
Prudence (xxi). The second, Geon, is courage (dvdpeia), because 
I'nwv means the breast, the abode of courage; also because it flows 
round Ethiopia (that is, lowness), and cowardice is low. Thirdly, 
the tiger is the animal least capable of being tamed; Tigris, therefore, 
must be self-mastery. Euphrates (“fruitful”) is justice, the fourth 
virtue, which appears when the others are in harmony. The particu- 
lar order of the virtues depends on their correspondence with the 
reasonable, passionate, and lustful parts, in a tripartite division of 
the body. Such is the allegorisation in Sacrarum Legum Allegoriae. 
In Philo’s later Quaestiones on Genesis (preserved in an ancient 
Armenian version), the rivers are allegorized somewhat differently. 
Dealing with the objection that there is no Paradise at the geo- 
graphical source of the Tigris and Euphrates, he says that the rivers 





are a symbol of virtues: 


of Prudence, called Pishon in respect of frugality (qed); of moderation 
(awdpoctvn), called Gihon because it labours with regard to food and pro- 
duces the various pleasures of the belly and parts below the belly, and this 
is earthly (7%); of courage (dvdpeia) called Tigris, for this checks the affection 
of anger which rages in us; of justice (d:«acocdvn) called Euphrates, for in 
nothing do the thoughts of men rejoice and have gladness more than in 
justice (I. xii). 


In the Middle Ages, this order of virtues, depending on the word- 
play on ney and yy, was preferred.” 

It was Ambrose who related Philo’s allegories to the water of life 
imagery of the New Testament; he quotes John vii. 37: “ If any man 
thirst, let him come unto me and drink.” For Ambrose the single 
river from Eden is not only Wisdom, but the fons gratiae spiritalis, 
the baptismal river from Christ’s side, which is in turn the fountain 
of virtues. What are these four sources of virtue (initia virtutum), 
he continues, but prudentia, temperantia, fortitudo, and iustitia. His 
reasons for assigning each virtue to its river rival Philo’s in ingenuity. 


2Isidore helped to perpetuate this etymology; he cites Geon—“ called by 
this name because by the increase of its overflow it irrigates the land of 
Egypt; for 77 in Greek signifies Latin terram ”—as a river named after it 
properties. 
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Geon is temperance, because it flows through Egypt, where the 
Israelites were commanded to eat a lamb with their loins girt. This 
is the emblem of temperance; for it is the chaste and sanctified who 
should observe the passover of the Lord. Observance began beside 
the Geon, because its name signifies an opening in the earth (terrae 
hiatum), through which filth is absorbed, just as chastity does away 
with all passions of the body. And Geon is an apt figure of chastity 
because it circumvents Ethiopia (signifying in Latin abiecta et vilis), 
a land black with the shadows of sin: so that it cleanses the worthless 
body, and quenches the fire of vile flesh (De Paradiso I. iii). 

Philo’s and Ambrose’s association of the rivers and cardinal virtues 
was so influential that, in its broad outlines, it was adopted without 
comment by later writers, and took its place in the structure of 
religious symbolism which dominated the medieval imagination. The 
particular arrangement of rivers and virtues, on the other hand, gave 
great scope to the individual allegoriser. An example of the intricate 
finesses to which the commonplace was susceptible may be selected 
from among the catena of alternative allegories assembled by Bersuire 
in his Reductorium Morale: “‘ Or say that Paradise is the conscience 
of a good man—lofty, detached, illuminated, irrigated—where the 
fountain of Grace is.” The rivers can signify the virtues which 
should be in our heart’s paradise. Phison is confession and penitence. 
Gion is “ wrestling, that is, contemplation, because it should wrestle 
with spiritual enemies, and circumvent Ethiopia, that is, the dark- 
ness of vices and hell.” Tigris, because of the tiger’s speed, is dili- 
gence; Euphrates (“fruitful”), because paupers are nourished from 
its fruit, is almsgiving. All four virtues should spring from the 
fountain of penitence (Comm. in Gen. ii). 

The wide currency of the commonplace is not merely due to its 
mnemonic value. Its effective point is the attribution of the river- 
virtues to the river of the water of life: a vivid emblem of the priority 
of Grace before human virtue. There is deep psychological validity 
in the symbolism by which new spiritual life comes from a river or 
fountain.® 

There is no reason why Spenser should not have learned the alle- 


*See C. G. Jung, Psychology of the Unconscious (New York, 1919), p. 135. 
P, A. Underwood, “The Fountain of Life in Manuscripts of the Gospels,” 
Dumbarton Oaks. Papers V (Cambridge, Mass., 1950), 43-138, studies the 
Fountain of Life conception in early Christian art and doctrine; while &. 
Mile, L’Art religieuw de la fin du moyen dge (Paris, 1925), traces the 
development of the motif in late medieval graphic art. 
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gorisation of Geon as Temperance directly from Ambrose, or from 
Philo, who was obligatory reading for any synchretising Platonist, 
But if an intermediate source is insisted on, there is one in the 
mythographer Valeriano. In his Hieroglyphica, which was a school 
text-book, a chapter entitled TEmMPERANTIA advises us to interpret 
the Nile as Temperance, on the grounds that it washes Egypt. For 
Egypt signifies the enticements of pleasure in Holy Scripture; it was 
in Egypt that the Israelites were held captive—that is, given over to 
baseness and effeminacy—when they received the commandment to 
leave as quickly as possible, eating a lamb with their loins girt. 
Valeriano repeats Ambrose’s allegory: only those washed by the river 
of life (vivo ablutos flumine) should keep the Passover. “ Gaeon,” 
he continues, “hic amnis Hebraeis est, a quo terram etiam A‘thiopicam 
perlui dicunt: nempe vt despicatissimum corpus abluat, & libidinis 
ardorem extinguat.”* Ethiopia means abiecta, vilis; what, then, 
could be more like our body, “quod scelerum infectae maculae de- 
turpant, & adusque nigri coloris ferruginem insiciunt.” The form 
Gaeon or Geon is close enough to Guyon to establish the river’s con- 
nection with the hero’s name; closer still is the form Gyon used in 
Caxton’s Mirrour of the World (III. iii). No doubt Spenser altered 
the spelling to make the name look more like that of a romance hero, 
such as Guy. 

Guyon’s name is of some importance in our interpretation of Book 
II, for it directs our attention to the theological symbolism of rivers, 
and in particular to that of the fountain in Cantos i-ii.® Like the 
river Geon, that river of life flowing from a rock is used to cleanse 
an infectam maculam—that on the Bloody Babe’s hands. It is the 
fountain of repentance and of Grace, from which the virtues of the 
“new man ” flow. 


The Queen’s College, Oxford A. D. 8S, FOWLER 


* Bk. XXI, ch. xiv; ef. XXXIV, ix. Valeriano used both Philo and Ambrose. 
Another Renaissance statement of the commonplace occurs in the Pythagorae 
Symbola of L. G. Gyraldus (Opera [Basel, 1580], 11, 468). 

5 As I hope to show in a forthcoming article in HLQ, these Cantos form @ 
theological allegory of baptism. 
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The Genesis of Donne’s Dreams 


On two poetic occasions John Donne speculated on the erotic 
dream of love. In “The Dreame” of the Songs and Sonets he 
observes that the lady who awakes him from his dream of her is far 
less real and satisfactory than her dream person had been. In “ The 
Dreame ” of the Hlegies, he argues that the dream experience is 
somewhat to the lover’s advantage. 


So, if I dreame I have you, I have you, 

For, all our joyes are but fantasticall. 

And so I scape the paine, for paine is true; 

And sleepe which locks up sense, doth lock out all. 
After a such fruition I shall wake, 

And but the waking, nothing shall repent. 


Both of these poems are sophisticated variations on a not unusual 
literary topic, and it might be interesting to know something about 
their ancestors in order to measure the means by which Donne con- 
verted them into baroque renderings. 

The exotic dream described in rather exact detail appears in certain 
mediaeval French romances. Guillaume de Palerne learns that Melior, 
daughter of the Caesar of Rome, is in love with him through a dream 
of a highly realistic nature.t. When he awakens, he is in high hope. 
Renaud de Beaujeu’s Le Bel Inconnu has a similar dream after he 
has been tempted by the lady of the Chateau de l’Ile-d’Or; he holds 
the lady in his arms until dawn brings reality.2, Durmart le Galois, 
who has been smitten with love for the Queen of France and who 
goes to bed with his head full of “ fine amors,” has a realistic dream 
like the one that Donne records, but he awakens to find the lady 
wanting, and resolves that “ dreams are best.” 


Al resveillier part son desduit; 

Quar il trueve son lit tot vuit 

Fors de li qui tos seuz i gist. 

Lors sospire et pense et fremist, 

“ Deus,” fait il, “com sui engingnies, 
Quant je si tost sui esveillies, 

A tos jors mais dormir vorroie, 





*Op. cit., ed. Michelant (Paris, 1876), pp. 33-4; the English version edited 
by Skeat, EETS, 1 (1867), 30-1 follows the French text. 
* Op. cit., ed. Hippeau (Paris, 1860), p. 87. 
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En itel point com jo estoie 
J’avoie tot mon desirrier.” * 


With this theme, the way to Donne’s poems is partially prepared. 

Among the poets of the Renaissance, Sanazzaro seems to have been 
the first to use this topic in his sonnet “ Ahi letizia fugace, ahi sonno 
lieve.” His conclusion is, as fits the humanist’s trade, much more 
optimistic: “ Che se d’un ombra incerta e fuggitiva / Tal dolcezza jn 
un punto al cor mi venne, / Qual sarebbe ora averla vera e viva?”* 
The Italian poem was used as a model by Magny ® and by Baif for 
his “O nuit plaisante! o plaisant et doux songe.”® The same theme 
appears again in the “ Amours de Francine” where Baif concludes 
by looking towards one of Donne’s themes. 


O gracieux someil! a reveil envieux! 

O si queleun des dieux desamans se sourcie! 
Dieux, que ne fistes vous, ou ce songe durer, 
Autant comme ma vie, ou non plus demeurer 
Que ce doux songe coiert, ma miserable vie?” 


Ronsard also found the topic congenial and turns it in a variety of 
ways. In the “ Ode au Conte D’Alsinois ” he relates that his beloved 
has appeared three times to him in dreams because she is accustomed 
to cheat him: “ Me fuit comme une fumée / Qui se joue avec le vent.” * 
In the Amours the theme of love in a dream appears as the mocker 
of the waking poet and as filling him with complete satisfaction.’ 
It is more interesting to discover that Ronsard’s friend and annotator, 
Muret, anticipates Donne by suggesting that love in a dream and 
in reality are somewhat alike. 


Euge, an te teneo, mea lux, an somnia dement 
Fingo mihi? certe, lux mea, te teneo. 

Somnia non haec sunt. Oculis nonne intuor hisce 
Flammeolosque oculos, purpureasque genas, 
Lacteolasque manus, et eburnae frontis honorem, 
Collaque non tacta candidiora nive? 

Dulcia collatio ineamus praelia signis, 

Dum tuta alternis lusibus hora datur. 


* Op. cit., ed. Stengel (Stuttgart, 1873), pp. 114-5. 

* Delle Rime (Padua, 1723), p. 376. 

5 Les Amours, ed. Courbet (Paris, 1878), p. 30. 

* Muvre, ed. Marty-Laveaux (Paris, 1882), 1, 24. 

7 Tbid., 1, 117. 

® Quvres completes, ed. Laumonier (Paris, 1921-25), 11, 182-3. 
* Ibid., Iv, see nos. CI, CLVIII, CLIX. 
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Me miserum! nusquam es. Fallax me lusit imago. 
O dolor! O anima gaudia vana mei! 

Quid queror? exacta si rem ratione putemus, 
Umbra est in misero quidquid amore boni est.’® 


The Johns Hopkins University D. C. ALLEN 


Infernal Illumination in Poe 


The subject of illumination fascinated Poe: he dealt with it, in 
physical terms, in “ Eureka,” where he expounded the principles of 
irradiation, and in his imaginative work he revealed an interest in it 
amounting almost to obsession. Starlight, moonlight, sunlight, as 
well as the artificial light of lamps and tapers—both the poems and 
the tales are full of references to these types of illumination. But 
in addition to these ordinary sources of light, which cast their rays 
downward, Poe’s literary imagination was stimulated by the prospect 
of a supernatural source of light which emanated upward from the 
infernal regions. In contrast to the beneficent light of heaven, this 
subterranean (or sub-aqueous) illumination is associated with a strong 
sense of doom and impending destruction. 

The second stanza of “ The Doomed City ” (1831), whose title was 
later changed to “‘ The City in the Sea,” begins: 

No rays from the holy heaven come down 
On the long night-time of that town; 


But light from out the lurid sea 
Streams up the turrets silently— 


In “King Pest” (1835) he wrote: “ By the aid of that ghastly 
light which, even at midnight, never fails to emanate from a pesti- 
lential atmosphere, might be discerned lying in the by-paths and 
alleys, or rotting in the windowless habitations, the carcass of many 
a nocturnal plunderer arrested by the hand of the plague in the very 
perpetration of his robbery.” 

A year later, in “The Narrative of Arthur Gordon Pym,” Poe 
opens the next to last entry in the journal: “ A sullen darkness now 
hovered above us—but from out the milky depths of the ocean a 
luminous glare arose, and stole up along the bulwarks of the ship.” 


© Opera omnia, ed. Ruhnken (Leyden, 1789), 1, 695. 
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Again, in “ The Pit and the Pendulum ” (1843), Poe’s protagonist, 
buried deep in a dungeon, is enabled to see by “a wild, sulphurous 
lustre, the origin of which I could not at first determine.” Later 
he discovers the light “ proceeded from a fissure, about half an inch 
wide, extending entirely around the prison at the base of the walls, 
which thus appeared, and were completely separated from the floor.” 
Poe, however, has previously made it clear that the floor of the 
dungeon is many, many feet below the surface of the earth, so that 
the mystery of the light is scarcely lessened by this discovery; more- 
over, the adjectives wild and sulphurous suggest an infernal source. 

Unnatural illumination occurs also in “ The Premature Burial” 
(1844), when, in a vision, the graves of all mankind are revealed to 
the protagonist: ““ From each issued the faint phosphoric radiance of 
decay ; so that I could see into the innermost recesses, and there view 
the shrouded bodies in their sad and solemn slumber with the worm.” 

But the most striking instance of supernatural illumination from 
below occurs in “The Fall of the House of Usher” (1839). The 
mansion is described at the outset as being surrounded by an “ atmos- 
phere which had no affinity with the air of heaven, but which had 
reeked up from the decayed trees, and the gray wall, and the silent 
tarn—a pestilent and mystic vapour, dull, sluggish, faintly discerni- 
ble, and leaden-hued.” ‘Toward the climax of the story, the whole 
scene undergoes infernal illumination: “ We had no glimpse of the 
moon or stars—nor was there any flashing forth of the lightning 
But the under surfaces of the huge masses of agitated vapour, as well 
as all terrestrial subjects immediately around us, were glowing in the 
unnatural light of a faintly luminous and distinctly visible ghastly 
exhalation which hung about and enshrouded the mansion.” The 
narrator suggests to Roderick Usher, consolingly, that these lights 
may be “ merely electrical phenomena” or “ have their origin in the 
rank miasma of the tarn,” but it is significant that he shudders 
as he does so: the explanation is intended to convince Usher, not 
the reader—for whom he has already characterized the light as 
“ unnatural.” 

In the same story, the narrator scrutinizes one of Roderick Usher's 
own paintings: 

A small picture presented the interior of an immensely long and rectangular 
vault or tunnel, with low walls, smooth, white, and without interruption or 


device. Certain accessory points of the design served well to convey the idea 
that this excavation lay at an exceeding depth below the surface of the earth. 
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No outlet was observed in any portion of its vast extent, and no torch, or 
other artificial source of light was discernible, yet a flood of intense rays 
rolled throughout, and bathed the whole in a ghastly and inappropriate 
splendour. 


This intense underground light proceeds from hell, not from heaven, 
and in the painting Usher has projected his own personality, whose 
brilliance has a satanic rather than a divine source. 

One looks in vain for instances of infernal illumination in the 
Gothic tales by which Poe was specifically influenced (e. g., “ Monk ” 
Lewis’ House on the Heath, a source for “ The Fall of the House of 
Usher,” and Charles Brockden Brown’s Edgar Huntly, a source for 
“The Pit and the Pendulum”): it is apparently original with 
Poe, and the fact that he was concerned with the subject through- 
out the thirteen most productive years of his career suggests an 
obsessive interest in it. On the conscious level, he exploited it 
as a dramatic device to heighten the atmosphere of horror and 
supernaturalism. 


University of Illinois OLIVER EVANS 


Civil Disobedience: ‘The Way to Walden 


Thoreau’s commentators in recent years have come to a juster sense 
of the multiplicity of their subject. Patently, the unity of this multi- 
plicity in Walden and Civil Disobedience is to be found in these 
writings themselves; when suggesting the relationship of the earlier 
essay to Walden, modern scholars have for the most part quite properly 
stuck to their texts. But they have only suggested this connection, 
not spelled it out. Perhaps their omission is a natural one; the rela- 
tionship seems obvious. Yet the link between the two is easy to 
acknowledge and then forget. It is a frequent strategy of Thoreau’s 
crities to treat Civil Disobedience as a purely political manifestation 
of the Transcendental principles in Walden. Employed with dis- 
cretion, this can be a useful tactic. But if it leads the cursory analyst 
to become fixated on his dichotomy of the two works at the expense 
of their much more important affinities it can hardly result in less 
than a distortion of Thoreau’s thought. | 


The earlier essay, admittedly, might be said to declare the personal 
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independence from communal obligation which would permit a Waldey 
adventure. Yet this distinction is at best very limited. It refers ty 
a difference of quantity rather than quality: Walden repeats that 
same manifesto, specifically with reference to the moral price we pay 
for tea, coffee, and meat: 


But the only true America is that country where you are at liberty to pursue 
such a mode of life as may enable you to do without these, and where the 
state does not endeavor to compel you to sustain the slavery and war and 
other superfluous expenses which directly or indirectly result from the us 
of such things. (W, p. 185)* 


Protest for Thoreau exists on the level of a self-liberated individual 
by definition opposed to a self-enslaved majority. The Walden 
“experiment ” is, among other things, individual protest of quite 
the same order as the earlier refusal to pay the poll tax. 

The results of the Walden sojourn were predetermined by the spirit 
in which it was undertaken. Thoreau already knew what were “ the 
grossest groceries,” for he had celebrated his awareness in Ciwil 
Disobedience : 

You must hire or squat somewhere, and raise but a small crop, and eat that 


soon. You must live within yourself, and depend upon yourself always tucked 
up and ready for a start, and not have many affairs. (CD, pp. 648-49) 


Walden Pond was not an experiment at all, but—like the night in 
the Concord jail—protest magnified into gesture. Going to the 
woods, going to prison each make formal a withdrawal from the com- 
munity which has been effected long before. 

The target of both gestures is the same: bondage of man to the 
instruments of civilization, whether machines or institutions. Walden 
arraigns the varieties of such bondage—to houses, clothing, fire 
engines, railroads, religions, tenderloin steaks, cablegrams and govert- 
ments. Civil Disobedience specifically arraigns the last of thes 
bondages, 

If one were to tell me that this was a bad government because it taxed 
certain foreign commodities brought to its ports, it is most probable that! 
should not make an ado about it, for I can do without them. All machines 


have their friction; and possibly this does enough good to counterbalance 
the evil. At any rate, it is a great evil to make a stir about it. But whe 


1 Quotations from Walden and Civil Disobedience are taken from Brooks 
Atkinson, Walden and other Writings of Henry David Thoreau (New York: 
The Modern Library), 1950. 
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the friction comes to have its machine, and oppression and robbery are 
organized, I say, let us not have such a machine any longer. (CD, pp. 638-39) 


The bondage and not the machine rankles Thoreau (though some- 
times he found it hard to tell them apart). In fact, a machine can 
act as a valuable stimulant, for an overbearing state offers welcome 
opportunity for wholesome exercise of the free man’s freedom, 


I saw that the state was half-witted, that it was timid as a lone woman with 
her silver spoons, and that it did not know its friends from its foes, and 
I lost all my remaining respect for it, and pitied it. (CD, p. 650) 


Indeed, the very notion of civil disobedience has its comic applica- 
tion; to disobey the impotent blusterings of this “timid” half-wit 
exacts rather less than the highest heroism. 

But most men are its victims. “It is, after all, with men and 
not with parchment that I quarrel.” Thoreau’s grudge is with his 
neighbors, rather than the intrinsically innocent devices to which 
they have heedlessly consigned the best of themselves, 


But it is not the less necessary for this; for the people must have some com- 
plicated machinery or other, and hear its din, to satisfy that idea of govern- 
ment which they have. (CD, p. 635) 


Once subject, most men cannot grope out of their “ complicated 
machinery ”; quiet desperation marks how they themselves have 
become machines, 


The mass of men serve the state thus, not as men mainly, but as machines, 
with their bodies. They are the standing army, and the militia, jailors, con- 
stables, posse comitatus, etc. (CD, p. 637) 


The Fugitive Slave Law is a burden upon men’s consciences quite as 
much as the barns and savings banks of Walden are upon the time of 
men’s lives. Men must become active masters of government, not its 
passive victims. The concept of redemption from passivity in self- 
directed activity is central to Walden too: 


Do not seek so anxiously to be developed, to subject yourself to many 
influences to be played on; it is all dissipation. (W, p. 292) 


Thoreau seeks internal action in surface passivity. He calls for 
strenuous husbandry, but in the right vineyard. The unreasoned 
diligence of the tax-gatherer in Civil Disobedience, enforcing a law 
which violates even his own identity, the unthinking servitude of John 
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Field in Walden, hammering tea, butter and beef from a barren farm, 
are the same spendthrift sloth. The central gestures of both work 
involve consumer resistance—a refusal to buy either protection from 
prison or material superfluities at the rate which the tax-gatherer and 
John Field are paying. And like a buyers’ strike, Thoreau’s i: 
accomplished without external violence. He permits the state t 
imprison him; he shifts noiselessly to Walden Pond on the Fourth 
of July. 


Both abdications seem quite personal affairs: 


My purpose in going to Walden Pond was not to live cheaply nor to live 
dearly there, but to transact some private business with the fewest obstacles, 
(W, pp. 17-18) 


Non-cooperation in Civil Disobedience, similarly, seems to owe mor 
to personal ethical fastidiousness than to political zeal, 


It is not a man’s duty, as a matter of course, to devote himself to the 
eradication of any, even the most enormous wrong; he may still properly 
have other concerns to engage him; but it is his duty, at least, to wash his 
hands of it, and, if he gives it no thought longer, not to give it practically 
his support. (CD, p. 642) 


But at the same time, Thoreau’s consumer resistance is highly public. 


Iconoclastic refusal to buy becomes in both Walden and Civil Dis. | 


obedience dramatized public self-exile. 

We have been suggesting that Walden “contains” Civil Dw. 
obedience; of course we do not mean that Civil Disobedience contains 
Walden. Clearly, the Transcendental vision of the latter work rests 
partly on Thoreau’s passionate apprehension of the life of the senses: 
man’s animality—the submergence of unique identity in sensation— 
is quite as fundamental as his spiritual individuality. Admittedly 
the ironies of this dualism are not present in Civil Disobedience. We 
do mean to suggest, however, that on another level Walden Woods, 
like Concord jail, is a conscious argumentative device. Intrinsic as 
Thoreau’s representation of nature may be to his total literary achieve- 
ment, it is accidental to his achievement as a philosophical polemicist. 
As polemics, the Walden venture becomes not so much a return t0 
nature as a return to premises. 

We have remarked that Thoreau, in going to Walden, is trying t0 
prove something, not find something out. Literally, he seeks @ 
warrant in physical nature for exactly the bed-rock self-reliance which 
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js the philosophical basis of Civil Disobedience. Thoreau, that is, 
goes to the woods for additional confirmation of the victory already 
symbolized by his night in jail. The lake, the trees, the sky approve 
his gesture; the rhythms of nature orchestrate Thoreau’s studied 
pirouette, for the instinctive world is a condition of total thrift: 


We should be blessed if we lived in the present always, and took advantage 
of every accident that befell us, like the grass which confesses the influence 
of the slightest dew that falls on it; and did not spend our time in atoning 
for the neglect of past opportunities, which we call doing our duty. (W, 
p. 280) 


There is no question of primitivism here; nature teaches the social 
man to cut his expenses within the framework of society, 


Let us spend one day as deliberately as nature, and not be thrown off the 
track by every nutshell and mosquito’s wing that falls on the rails. Let us 
rise early and fast, or break fast, gently and without perturbation; let com- 
pany come and let company go, let the bells ring and the children ery— 
determined to make a day of it. (W, p. 87) 


Nature shows the individual that he must simplify his relationship 
to social instruments at whatever point these instruments threaten 
his personal identity. Nature shows the efficacy, in other words, of 
precisely the simplification of Thoreau’s relationship to the state in- 
volved in his secession from it: 


The proper place today, the only place which Massachusetts has provided for 
her freer and less desponding spirits, is in her prisons, to be put out and 
locked out of the state by her own act, as they have already put themselves 
out by their principles. (CD, p. 646) 


If nature offers an object lesson in simplicity, Thoreau’s own atti- 
tude toward nature at the Pond offers a similar object lesson. The 
disciplined hedonism of Thoreau’s participation in cosmic thrift 
forestalls sentimentality in Walden. The rapport between man and 
beasts is terse but friendly. It sometimes leads to such a whimsy of 
social fraternity as, “I called to see” Mr. Gillian Baker’s cat, but 
“she was gone a-hunting in the woods, as was her wont,” or the 
account of the wayward dogs, 


He did not find his hounds that night, but the next day learned that they 


lad crossed the river and put up at a farmhouse for the night, whence, having 
been well fed, they took their departure early in the morning. (W, p. 250) 
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Thoreau relates himself to other men with quite the same candor anj 
reserve he does to animals. The colloquy with his barn-burning jail 
mate significantly points this lesson of self-reliant thrift in person] 
relationships back to Civil Disobedience, 


He naturally wanted to know where I came from, and what had brought me 
there; and, when I had told him, I asked him in my turn how he came ther, 
presuming him to be an honest man, of course; and, as the world goes, | 
believe he was. (CD, p. 651) 


Freedom, then, in both Walden and Civil Disobedience is a cheerfy| 
but inviolable solitude: “ A man thinking or working is always alone, 
let him be where he will.” 

Such solitude is the sole basis of true sympathy between men. 
Thoreau’s gregarious exile, therefore, is anti-social but not misap- 
thropic. Lowell calls him a Stylite, and Thoreau’s writings confess 
him exactly that: his cabin once housed thirty visitors. But if 
moral of Walden is that hermitages do not make hermits, a moral of 
Civil Disobedience is just as surely that prisons do not make prisoners. 
Indeed, the prison cell in Civil Disobedience seems not the cell of a 
convict but of a hermit, 


The rooms were whitewashed once a month; and this one, at least, was the 
whitest, most simply furnished, and probably the neatest apartment in the 
town. (OD, p. 651) 


Yet like the cabin at Walden which it resembles, its austerity is decep- 
tive. The Concord cell houses a recluse no more than the one in the 
woods, nor is its occupant less free. Society is a prison, for men, 
failing to simplify, are harshly shut from each other, 

I saw that, if there was a wall of stone between me and my townsmen, there 
was a still more difficult one to climb or break through before they could get 
to be as free as I was. I did not for a moment feel confined, and the walls 


seemed a great waste of stone and mortar. I felt as if I alone of all my 
townsmen had paid my tax. (CD, p. 650) 


Walden, like Civil Disobedience, declares the true nature of these 
barriers between men: 


What sort of space is that which separates a man from his fellows and makes 
him solitary? I have found that no exertion of the legs can bring two minds 
much nearer to one another. (W, pp. 120-21) 


In a sense, then, Walden Pond and the Concord jail are the same 
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place. Thrift has many guises; it is just as natural in a prison as 
in a wilderness, 


Sell your clothes and keep your thoughts. God will see that you do not want 
society. If I were confined to a corner of a garret all my days, like a spider, 
the world would be just as large to me while I had my thoughts about me. 
(W, p. 292) 


Anywhere will do for exploration of the self. Though thrift is the 
necessary concommitant of this exploration, place is irrelevant. It is 
not a journey in space, but a venture to the interior. 

The Transcendentalist image of mental voyage thus figures promi- 
nently in both Walden and Civil Disobedience. Thoreau’s high cele- 
bration in Walden of this psychic adventure is well known: 


What was the meaning of that South-Sea Exploring Expedition, with all its 
parade and expense, but an indirect recognition of the fact that there are 
continents and seas in the moral world to which every man is an isthmus or 
an inlet.... (W, p. 286) 


Less well known is the fact that Civil Disobedience also celebrates 
such an adventure: 


It was like traveling into a far country, such as I had never expected to 
behold, to lie there for one night. It seemed to me that I never had heard 
the town-clock strike before, nor the evening sounds of the village. (OD, 
p. 652) 


The perplexed townsmen who meet Thoreau after his release, having 
never traveled, are quite lost, dimly suspecting that the prisoner has 
somehow retrieved a prize from a distant place which, for all their 
“liberty,” they were incomprehensibly denied: 


My neighbors did not thus salute me, but first looked at me, and then at one 
another, as if I had returned from a long journey. (CD, pp. 653-54) 


Thoreau wants external simplification, then, so that he can thrust 
into this deeper complexity of voyage. The alternative is simplifica- 
tion of oneself, being oneself a mere instrument; being, like the 
tax-gatherer, like John Field, a ship perpetually in drydock. 

Walden encompasses Civil Disobedience. There is nothing “in” 
the latter that is not in the former (indeed, much of the prison 
episode is bodily incorporated into Walden), though a great deal of 
Walden is not in the earlier essay. If either is “ political” at all, 
Walden seems as much a political application of principles in Civil 
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Disobedience as the other way around. There is significant communit; 
between the two works for, despite incongruities and vagaries, Thoregy 
was all of a piece. What Joseph Wood Krutch in his Thoreau describes 
as “the balance and wholeness which Thoreau seems to achieve.” ; 
reflected in the unity of Civil Disobedience and Walden. There jg, 
wholesome inevitability in the fact that by the time he stepped out 
of its jail, Thoreau, who traveled much in Concord, had gone a good 
part of the distance to Walden. 


University of Michigan DON W. KLEINE 


Three Letters of Robert Browning 
to the Editor of the Pall Mall Gazette 


Recently, while searching for quite other materials in a file of the 
Pall Mall Gazette, I chanced upon three letters of Robert Browning 
“to the Editor.” They are not listed in the Broughton, Northrup, 
Pearsall, Robert Browning: a Bibliography, 1830-1950 (Ithaca, 1953) ; 
they are not in any of the collections of Browning’s letters and, to 
the best of my knowledge, have not been reprinted or noticed else- 
where. Because not many files of the Pall Mall Gazette are available, 
I give below the three letters, with brief comment. 

The first letter, which appeared among the “ Correspondence” in 
the Pall Mall Gazette for April 13, 1868, shows Browning in a curious 
light, and has little importance beyond its curiosity. It carries a 
subject heading: 


Mrs. BARRETT BROWNING 
To the Editor of the PaALt MALL GAZETTE. 
Sir,—May I beg your help to correct an error in the catalogue of the National 
Portrait Exhibition? Elizabeth Barrett Moulton Barrett was not “ the daugh- 
ter of a London merchant,” but of a private gentleman.— 
I am, Sir, your obedient, humble servant, 
Robert Browning 
19, Warwick-Crescent, 
Upper Westbourne-terrace, W., April 12, 1868. 


One may wonder: Was it a passion for accuracy or a feeling about 
class distinctions that led Browning to insist upon a correct appella- 
tion for the father-in-law whom he never met and whom he had little 
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reason to defend? The bank clerk’s son had a strong sense of the 
importance of being a “ private gentleman,” and he must occasionally 
have suffered from intimations that he had the manner of one who 
belonged “in trade.” Twenty-five years earlier Elizabeth Barrett had 
written to Miss Mitford in defense of her favorite poet, not yet dis- 
closed to her correspondent as the man she loved: “ Promise me not 
to say again that it was a pity he missed being . . an attorney 
an engineer . . a merchant’s clerk . . what trade was it?” ? 

The other two letters, written in 1870, have more interest, in that 
they show how stubbornly Browning could defend his reading of art 
history as he used it in his poems. Their subject is “ Fra Lippo 
Lippi” and Browning’s inversion of the teacher-pupil relationship 
between Masaccio and Fra Lippo Lippi. In a letter? written to 
Edward Dowden more than three years earlier, Browning had already 
defended his interpretation. Evidently Dowden had written to point 
out two errors in the poems in Menand Women: making Jacob Boehme 
Swedish rather than German in “ Transcendentalism,” and repre- 
senting Fra Lippo Lippi as the elder and teacher of Masaccio. Brown- 
ing confessed to sheer blunder in the first, but in the second he insisted 
that he had his history straight, indeed was straightening out a con- 


fused account. 


But, here I get up from my knee and assure you there is no slip in the 
other case; at least, I was wide awake when I wrote Fra Lippo Lippi the 
older practitioner of Art, if not, as I believe, the earlier born. I looked into 
the matter carefully long ago, and long before I thought of the poem, from 
my interest in the Brancacci frescoes, indeed in all early Florentine Art. 
I believe the strange mistakes and confusions of Vasari are set tolerably 
right now: you may know, he took Lippino the son for Lippo the father. 
I suppose Lippo to have been born, as Baldinucci says, about 1400. He 
entered the Carmine aged eight years and immediately “ in cambio di studiare, 
non faceva altro che imbrattare con fantocci i libri.” Let us assume even, 
with the last Editors of Vasari, that he was born in 1412, and that this 
entrance took place in 1420; still since it is certain that Masaccio did not 
begin the paintings in the Brancacci before 1440, you see that there was a 
good seore of years wherein Lippo might well work and Masaccio watch him 
working. The Editor sums up, “Se le pitture del Chiostro e della Chiesa del 
Carmine furono fatte da Lippo quando vestiva l’abito Carmelitano, bisogne- 
a 


‘Elizabeth Barrett to Miss Mitford, Betty Miller, ed. (New Haven, 1954), 
p. 172, letter of February 14, 1843. The two dots do not indicate omissions 
but are an idiosyncrasy of Elizabeth Barrett’s punctuation, preserved in Miss 
Miller’s editing. 

*Letters of Robert Browning, Thurman L. Hood, ed. (New Haven, 1933), 
pp. 103-104, letter of October 13, 1866. 
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rebbe conghietturare con ragione che le pitture sue furono poi e studiate e 
imitate da Masaccio,”—which is my own reasonable conjecture. Masaceio 


was born in 1402, and, as Vasari writes in his life, “lavorava nel Carmine | 


seguitando sempre le vestigie di Filippo.” But all that “Life” is a tisgye 
of errors. 


Browning’s two letters of 1870 were prompted by the same charge 
of error concerning Fra Lippo Lippi and Masaccio, this time by a 
French critic, Louis Etienne. In the course of a generally admiring 
review * of Browning’s Poetical Works (6 vols., 1868) and The Ring 
and the Book (4 vols., 1869), Etienne, discussing “ Fra Lippo Lippi,” 
wrote the sentence, “Il est lui-méme un fra Lippo, moins les esca- 
pades,” and appende 1 a note: 


Tandis que M. Browning s’efforcait de grandir ce peintre du milieu du 
xve siécle, il ne s’est pas apercu de la méprise qu’il faisait en lui donnant 
pour éléve Masaccio, le maitre de toute la peinture florentine et romaine 
C’est justement le contraire qui est la verité. Lippo Lippi, que nous ne con- 
fondons pas avee Filippino Lippi, son fils, a regu les lecons de Masaccio et 
lui a survécu vingt-six ans. Si quelque chose nous étonne encore que cette 
erreur chez un écrivain qui parait tres compétent dans cette matiére, c'est 
qu’elle n’ait pas été relevée. 


Browning, having read Etienne’s review, sent off a letter which 
appeared in the “Correspondence” of the Pall Mall Gazette for 
February 8, 1870, with the heading: 


Mr. BROWNING ON FRA Lippo LIpPI 
To the Editor of the Patt MALL GAZETTE, 


Sir,—In the last number of the Revue des Deux Mondes is a review of the 
poems of Mr. Browning; particular attention is called to a chronological 
blunder by the following note:—[The note as given above is quoted entire 
in French.] 

The writer of the piece has heard before of this “error,” and would be glad 
to refer those “astonished at it” to the competent authority of the editors 
of the last Florentine edition of Vasari, of whose criticism the concluding 


: , 
words run thus:—‘“ Hence it is pure fiction on the part of Vasari to say, 


as he does, that Fra Filippo had imitated the manner of Masaccio so capi 
tally that many would have it ‘the spirit of the one thus entered into the 
body of the other.’ Rather, if the paintings in the Cloister and the church 
of the Carmine were really the work of Fra Filippo in early youth, and 
while still a monk, we may conjecture with more reason that his own per) 
formances were eventually not only studied, but, perhaps, partly imitated | 
by Masaccio.” “ Edition Le Monnier,” vol. 4, p. 115. 





® Louis Ktienne, “Une Nouvelle Forme de poésie dramatique,” Revue dé 
Deux Mondes, Lxxxv (February 1, 1870), 704-735. 
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I believe, with Baidinucci, that Fra Lippo was born in 1400; while the 
Brancacci Chapel, wherein he is supposed to have been “the scholar of 
Masaccio,” was begun forty years after. 

I am, Sir, yours most obediently. 

Feb. 6, 1870. R. B. 


The critic’s reply to the poet appeared in the Pall Mall Gazette for 
March 15, 1870: 


Mr. BROWNING AND His FRENCH CRITIC 


Sir—I have just read in the Pall Mall Gazette of the 6th [sic] of February 
a letter from Mr. Robert Browning, wherein he raises an objection to an 
observation of mine in the Revue des Deux Mondes of the Ist of the same 
month. 

I certainly did express great surprise that Mr. Browning should have men- 
tioned the painter Masaccio as the pupil of Fra Lippo Lippi, and I must 
confess to greater astonishment still to find that he persists in his error. 
Vasari, Paldinucci, Lanzi, on the contrary, proclaim Masaccio as Fra Lippo’s 
master. With respect to the note from the editors of the “ Vasari’s History,” 
published at Florence by Le Monnier, a note quoted by Mr. Browning, it 
merely suggests that Vasari has exaggerated the imitation of the master; but 
not a single writer, save the accomplished author of “The Ring and the 
Book,” has ever fallen into the mistake of reversing the relative position of 
master and pupil, as in the case of Masaccio and Fra Lippo. 

Mr. Browning had his one single answer to make to my observation: “I am 
a poet.” Apemantus, in “Timon of Athens,” says: “Art not a poet? ”"— 
“Yes,” answers the interlocutor. The simple affirmative would have been 
sufficient. 

Poetis 

Quidlibet audendi semper fuit equa potestas.° Let him, then, limit himself 
to enjoy his privilege. With such a right he may, if he likes, intervert the 
characters; nobody will find fault with him.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant. 

Louis Etienne 
Paris, Rue Soufflot, No. 17, March 13. 


Browning’s rejoinder, printed in the Pall Mall Gazette for March 


| 18, 1870, is in good humor; he caps Etienne’s quotations from Shake- 


seare and Horace with one from Vergil; but he still insists that the 
chronology is all right and that Masaccio might well have learned 
irom Fra Lippo Lippi: 

Mr. BROWNING AND FRA LIPPo 


To the Editor of the PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


‘ir—Anything to oblige so genial and courteous a critic as M. Stienne! 





‘Timon of Athens, I, i, 222-225. 
*Horace, Ars Poetica, ll. 9-10. 
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I may have hitherto used somewhat sparingly “the privilege” he invites me 
to enjoy, of “daring any assertion I please” in a matter of dry fact; and 
certainly I forgot to allow for such daring in the writer who, of all others— 
if inventiveness constitute one—was “a poet” indeed. But who can meet 
the polite quotation of M. Etienne except by the promptest of replies?— 
Ex illo Corydon, Corydon est tempore nobis; * or, in plain English—Vasari, 
during our few minutes of correspondence at all events, Vasari and none 
beside, shall figure as a chronological authority once more; and, with respect 
to the lives of Lippo and Masaccio, the whole result of modern criticism, 
from Gaye and Rumohr downwards, shall leave his narrative the bewildering 
tissue of blunders that he found it. Just as of old, Fra Lippo, born according 
to Baldinucci in 1400, shall henceforth “at the age of eight years and a little 
over” have “begun designing in the Chapel of the Carmine recently painted 
by Masaccio,” which chapel nevertheless “remained unfinished at the death 
of Masaccio” in 1443, yet, notwithstanding, “was finished by Lippino,” born 
in 1460, son of the Lippo, aforesaid. Nay, while about it, let us believe that 
this Lippo, having completed the frescoes at Prato in 1463, died in 1438, or 
twenty-five years before that achievement. Finally, in the citation made from 
one of the most conscientious pieces of work done in Italy this long while, 
I submit to see “ merely a suggestion that Vasari has exaggerated the imita- 
tion of his master,” although it be introduced by the following paragraph:— 
“Here we have an example how often the Vasarian story falls from a false 
premiss to the falsest of conclusions. Fra Lippo, whom we will allow to have 
been born in 1412, assumed the friar’s habit at eight years old—that is, about 
1420, and so far the thing can pass (la cosa puo correre). But the grave 
and prolific error (l’errore madornale) begins when he makes the juvenile 
brother set himself assiduously to study in the chapel recently painted by 
Masaccio, a circumstance which is impossible if we remember that Masaccio 
began those paintings no earlier than 1440. Consequently what Vasari says 
of Fra Lippo we more willingly refer to his son.” No! M. Stienne may 
continue in the faith that the father, when a boy, copied the finished pictures, 
of which two-thirds were the work of the young man his son; and, for myself, 
I only return to dry matter of fact when I beg to remain cordially his, and 
no less, Sir, obediently yours, 
March 16. R. B. 


These last two letters give new evidence that Browning had read 
his art history conscientiously and that, so far as he was in error, it 
was because the chronology in the authorities available to him was 
hopelessly confused and contradictory. The chronology accepted at 
the present time goes something like this:* Masaccio was born it 
1401, enrolled in the Florentine guild of painters in 1424, was com- 


*Vergil, Hclogue VII, 1. 70. 

7I have used the English translation of Vasari, edited by Blashfield and 
Hopkins (New York, 1926), the Encyclopedia Britannica (14th ed.), and the 
Encyclopedia Italiana for the dates. 
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missioned to paint the frescoes in the Brancacci Chapel in the Church 
of the Carmine in 1426, and left them unfinished in 1428 to go to 
Rome, where he died in 1428 or 1429. Fra Filippo Lippi was born 
in 1406, entered the convent of the Carmine in 1414, was entered a 
full-fledged frate in 1420, and took orders after a year’s novitiate in 
1421. The account book of the convent mentions him as a painter as 
late as 1431. Some time after that date he left the convent, but 
remained a friar. His “ Coronation of the Virgin ” was commissioned 
as early as 1434 but seemingly not begun until 1441 and completed 
in 1447. He died in 1469. Thus Masaccio was about five years the 
elder of the two painters and much more likely to have been the 
teacher than the pupil. The two may well have seen each other at 
work during the years when Masaccio was executing the Brancacci 
frescoes; Milanesi and later editors of Vasari accept the tradition 
that Lippo Lippi studied them and learned from them. Browning, 
accepting Vasari’s story of Lippo’s precocity and misled by Baldi- 
nucci’s dating of Lippo’s birth in 1400 and by the Florentine editor’s 
dating of the Brancacci frescoes after 1440, could reasonably assume 
that Lippo was the teacher. But he ignored the accepted dates of 
1401 for the birth of Masaccio and of 1441 or later for “ The Corona- 
tion of the Virgin ” in the Church of St. Ambrogio. Fra Lippo Lippi 
could hardly have referred to a painter forty years old and, even on 
the basis of his date of 1400 for Fra Lippo’s birth, only one year 
his junior, as “a youngster here.” 


Duke University MERLE M. BEVINGTON 


Matthew Arnold’s ‘“‘ Eternal Not Ourselves 


No reader of Literature and Dogma or God and the Bible can fail 
to see that an important part of the “attempt conservative and... 
attempt religious” of Arnold’s religious criticism is his considered 
attack on religious anthropomorphism.’ In these books written after 
he was fifty years of age, Arnold strongly deprecated descriptions of 
God as a “magnified and non-natural man,”? “a personal First 


*God and the Bible: A Sequel to Literature and Dogma (London, 1906), 
p, XXx, 
* Literature and Dogma (New York, 1908), p. 36. 
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Cause, that thinks and loves, the moral and intelligent governor of 
the universe.”* In place of these, Arnold proffered his own def. 
nitions, “the Eternal not ourselves, that makes for righteousness,” 4 
and “the stream of tendency by which all things fulfil the law of 
their being.” ° 

Implicit in these well-known phrases are a desire to avoid gross 
materializing and a view of divine immanence. Both might be 
expected in one who had previously published an appreciative study 
of Spinoza. As a matter of fact, however, Mr. Kenneth Allott has 
shown that Arnold probably became interested in the immanentist 
view even before he had any first hand knowledge of Spinoza’s works, 
As early as 1847 (when Arnold was only twenty-five), readings in 
Victor Cousin had guided Arnold to the Bhagavad Gita, a poem 
altogether likely to suggest the immanentist position.” Here J should 
like to point out that Arnold’s awareness of the problem of anthropo- 
morphism and his interest in the idea of divine immanence can be 
traced to a date earlier than 1847 and to previously unnoticed sources, 

In 1834, when Matthew Arnold was a boy of twelve, Dr. Arnold 
published a volume of Rugby sermons in which he takes up the prob- 
lem of anthropomorphism. In an essay controverting the philosophi- 
eal defenses of atheism, Thomas Arnold considered the danger of 
thinking of God as a “ magnified, and non-natural man ”: 
Our ideas of personality are so inevitably borrowed from our own nature, 
that when applied to God, they have a tendency, like all other positive notions 


respecting him, to lead to error... .* 


Dr. Arnold was therefore partly in sympathy with the attempt made 
by Professor Jacob Abbott to “repel the anthropomorphic notion oi 
‘a monarch on a throne of marble and gold . . . sitting in a fancied 
region which we call heaven’.”® Abbott, Dr. Arnold’s American 


* God and the Bible, pp. 6-7. 

* Ibid., p. 7. 

5 Literature and Dogma, p. 37. 

*“ Spinoza,” Essays in Criticism (London, 1865). 

™“ Matthew Arnold’s Reading-Lists in Three Early Diaries,” Victorian 
Studies II (March, 1959), 266. 

8 Sermons, III, third edition (London, 1845), 402-3. 

® Jacob Abbott, The Corner Stone: or, A Familiar Illustration of the Priv 
ciples of Christian Truth (Boston, 1834), p. 48 quoted Sermons, III, 398. 
Abbott (1803-1879), who attended Bowdoin with Hawthorne and taught 
Longfellow, was something of an intellectual force in his day. He served 
as Professor of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy at Ambherst, as 
licensed Congregationalist minister, and as founder of the experimental Mt 
Vernon school. In the midst of these activities he found time singly ™ 
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friend and correspondent, was the author of The Corner Stone (1834), 
awork of Christian evidences bitterly attacked in 1886 by John Henry 
Newman because of its “‘ Socinian ” tendencies.?° In 1833 Dr. Arnold 
had begun a correspondence with Abbott, for whose judgment he had 
the greatest respect.** Nevertheless, he found himself unable fully 
to accept Abbott’s definitions of God which are significantly antici- 
patory of those in Literature and Dogma: 


_.. the all-pervading Power, which lives and acts through the whole universe. 


. the invisible and universal Power pervading all space and existing in 
al! time.** 

In another passage, Abbott developed a conception of a moral imma- 
terial deity which is close to “the Eternal, not ourselves, that makes 
for righteousness.” ** 

Thomas Arnold was not sharply critical of The Corner Stone which 
he called “a most excellent work,” because he felt that Abbott’s con- 
eptions were not so much untrue as, like other “ pantheistic ” doc- 
trines, “ awkward and obscure ” expressions of truth. He suggested 
that these were likely to lead to injurious moral effects by “ removing 
all the analogies which might help us to conceive of our relations to 


Pr) 


God He did not consider such doctrines as atheistical, however, 


but as the logical reaction against gross materialism in religion: 


A constitution of things favouring virtue and discouraging vice, and requiring 
men, as parts of the great whole, to act in conformity with it, and to support 
its tendencies, is little more than the strong recoil of anthropomorphism.** 


According to Dr. Arnold, Abbott was right in denying traditional 
conceptions of God’s nature but wrong in trying to substitute other 
positive notions of his own for those which he had attacked.* In 
other words, by 1834, Matthew Arnold’s father had stated in print 
that he found the old anthropomorphic ways of talking about God 
to be unsatisfactory but that he could not fully approve of attempts 


write and publish 180 volumes, chiefly didactic works, which attained a wide 
circulation. See DAB, 1928, 1, 21-22. 

*“On the Introduction of Rationalistic Principles into Religions,” Tracts 
for the Times. No. 73. (London, 1836), m1, 41. Newman argued that the 
movement of liberalism which read Abbott’s work with edification would end 
n“god-denying Apostasy ” (p. 53). 

"A. P. Stanley, Life and Correspondence of Thomas Arnold. Fourth edi- 
tion (London, 1845), 1, 377. Cf. 1, 397; m, 84. 

“The Corner Stone, pp, 21-22 quoted Sermons, III, 398. 

“Corner Stone, pp. 25-6. 

“Sermons, III, 397-8. 

* Thid. 
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to reduce God to an “ invisible and universal Power.” There can be 
little doubt that the problem first came to Matthew rnold’s attention 
in the library at Fox How. One answer to it can be seen in Literature 
and Dogma: acceptance of Thomas Arnold’s criticism of anthropo- 
morphism and acceptance of the idea of divine immanence as held by 
Jacob Abbott. | 


University of Alabama EUGENE L. WILLIAMSON, JR. 


The Structure of The Turn of the Screw 


Both the Freudians and the anti-Freudians have taken something 
away from the excellence of Henry James’ immensely controversial 
little novel, The Turn of the Screw.‘ These interpretations, in their 
single-minded insistence upon the completeness of their reading of 
the story, have robbed it of a whole dimension. They have either 
taken away its ability to mystify; or they have robbed it of what 


9° 


James called its “dear old sacred terror.”? [I believe that a close 





examination of the structure of The Turn of the Screw will indicate | 


that James so built his tale as to make it both puzzle the reader and 
to horrify him, that both these elements are planted in the very 


1 The famous Freudian interpretation has engendered more controversy than 
it seems to be worth. It was first suggested in Edna Kenton’s “ Henry James 
to the Ruminant Reader,” The Arts, vt (1924), 254. Mr. Edmund Wilson 
gave the theory its scholarly foundations in the 1934 special Henry James 
issue of Hound and Horn. (Edmund Wilson, “The Ambiguity of Henry 
James,” Hound and Horn (April-May, 1934), 397 ff.) An expanded version 
of this essay appeared in Mr. Wilson’s later The Triple Thinkers. The most 
complete refutation of the Freudian interpretation appears in R. B. Heilman, 
“The Freudian Reading of The Turn of the Screw,” MLN, .tx1r (November, 
1947), 433-445. Lesser arguments against the position of the Freudians 
appear in Glenn A. Reed, “ Another Turn of James’ ‘ The Turn of the Screw’,” 
American Literature, xx (January, 1949), 413-423; Oliver Evans, “ James’ 
Air of Evil: ‘The Turn of the Screw’,”’ Partisan Review, xvi (February, 
1949), 175-187; and Arthur John Alfred Waldock, “Mr. Edmund Wilson and 
The Turn of the Screw,’ MLN, txt (May, 1947), 331-334. In Nathan 
Bryllion Fagin’s “ Another Reading of The Turn of the Screw,” MLN, i 
(March, 1941), 196-202, the story is interpreted as an allegory of good ani 
evil. R. B. Heilman, in “The Turn of the Screw as Poem,” University of 
Kansas City Review, xtv (Summer, 1948), 277-289, views the story as a poem. 
Joseph J. Firebaugh, in “ Inadequacy in Eden: Knowledge and ‘ The Turn of 
the Screw ’,” Modern Fiction Studies, 11 (Spring, 1957), 57-63, interprets the 
story as a tale of an inadequate priestess of an irresponsible diety. 

* Henry James, “ Preface to ‘The Aspern Papers ’,” in The Art of the Novel, 
ed. Richard P. Blackmur (New York, 1947), p. 169. 
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structure of the story. Any interpretation which takes away the ghosts 
reakens the story’s ability to horrify; any interpretation which takes 
away the reader’s uncertainty weakens the story’s ability to mystify. 
James tells us in the preface to The Turn of the Screw that he 
intended his story to produce both mystification and horror. “ The 
study,” said James, “is of a conceived ‘tone’ . . . the tone of tragic, 
yet of exquisite, mystification.”* A few pages later James talks of 
his sought-for “ impression of the dreadful, my designed horror.” * 
This double effect of The Turn of the Screw is a product of its 
structure, which is basically a double one: scenes in which the gov- 
erness represents the action usually result in horror; scenes in which 
the governess interprets the action usually result in mystification. 
James acknowledged this distinction between the occurrences reported 
as actual facts, and the governess’ interpretation or explanation of 
these occurrences : 
It was “deja tres-joli,” in The Turn of the Screw, please believe, the general 
proposition of our young woman’s keeping crystalline her record of so many 


intense anomalies and obscurities—by which I don’t of course mean her 
explanation of them, a different matter... .§ 


When the governess reports the phenomena she had observed, the 
effect on the reader is one of horror—horror at the very reality of 
the ghosts. When she comments on these observed phenomena, the 
effect on the reader is one of mystification—mystification concerning 
the purpose of the ghosts, and, more, concerning the reliability of the 
governess. She becomes, in James’ words, “challengeable.” James 
commented quite specifically, in another preface, on this aspect of his 
governess-narrator. He mentions a number of his ghosts, naming 
particularly Peter Quint and Miss Jessel, and concludes that his 
narrators’ “minds about them, on the other hand, are a different 
matter—challengeable, and repeatedly, if you like.” ° 

A close examination of The Turn of the Screw reveals the clear dis- 
tinction between representation and interpretation which the prefaces 


*Ibid., p. 172, 

‘Tbid., p. 175. 

*Ibid., p. 173. On pages 434 and 435 of his “ The Freudian Reading of The 
Turn of the Screw,” Mr. R. B. Heilman briefly noted this distinction when 
he observed that James “as a part of the statement of the technical problem, 
[was] distinguishing between two phases of the’ material presented through 
- governess—the phenomena she had observed, and her commenting upon 
them.” 

*Ibid., p. 257. (“ Preface to ‘The Altar of the Dead ’.”) 
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lead us to expect. James built his entire story in a number of 
sequences—in each one the governess represents an occurrence anj 
then interprets it. But these two central elements in each sequence 
are surrounded by foretelling (obviously for suspense purposes) and 
by the specification of a plan of action (obviously a transitional tech- 
nique to lead into the next sequence in the structure pattern). Ther 
are thirteen of these distinct sequences in the story, each one centered 
in the representation and interpretation of a specific occurrence 
noted by the governess. Each of these sequences contains, as I have 
indicated, four distinct parts: 


1. The narrator establishes suspense by foretelling something of an impor. 
tant subsequent occurrence. 

2. The incident which is the center of the sequence then takes place. (In 
a few cases it is a series of closely allied incidents rather than a single 
occurrence.) In each case, except the last, it is the focal point of an 
entire scene of representation. 

3. The governess then reports her reaction to the occurrence which has just 
taken place, and her interpretation of it. Although this step occasionally 
takes place in a general scene of representation it, itself, is mever an 
objective incident but always subjective interpretation. 

4. The governess then tells the plan which she has decided upon—due to 
the occurrence and her interpretation of it. This plan never, until the 
end of the story, results in effective action on the part of the governess 
It is, rather, overlapped with foretelling and then another incident in 
which the governess is passive. Thus, a new sequence in the structure 
begins before the preceding one reaches a sense of completion. 


Before drawing conclusions concerning the manner in which this 
structure pattern helps to bring about the double effect of horror and 
mystification, I shall detail each of the thirteen sequences of the 
structure. It is worth noting that isolation of this pattern within 
the story does no violence to the text. 


Structure Pattern of The Turn of the Screw 


1. Foretelling—* The first day had been, on the whole, as I have expressed, 
reassuring; but I was to see it wind up to a change of note.” (165)' 
(In original edition: “. . . wind up in keen apprehension.”) 
Incident—The letter from the schoolmaster telling of Miles’ dismissal 
from school. (165) 

Reaction-Interpretation—She is filled with “distress” (166), then dis 


* The numbers in parentheses, throughout, refer to pages of The Turn of the 
Screw in the New York Edition, 1908. 
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eT of belief (“ Yes, yes; it would be incredible”) (167) and finally mystifica- 
> and tion (“I remained merely bewildered”) (171) 

uence Plan—She decides not to mention the letter to the Master or to Miles 
) and (172), but simply to “see it out.” (172) 

tech. 2. Foretelling—* The best way to picture it all is to say that I was off my 
Ther guard.” (173) 

- “Tt may be of course above all that what suddenly broke into this gives 
ered the previous time a charm of stillness—that hush in which something 
Fence gathers or crouches. The change was actually like the spring of a beast.” 
have (174) 

Incident—Appearance of a stranger on the tower. (175) 

Reaction-Interpretation—She feels “curiosity and dread” (179), which 
—_ gives way to the interpretation that “ We had been, collectively, subject 

to an intrusion” by a stranger (181), and “we should surely see no 


(In more of him.” (181) 


a Plan—Her initial decision not to tell Mrs. Grose of the appearance of the 

hell stranger (“the instinct of sparing my companion”) (180) is thus rein- 
forced by her interpretation of the vision as a mere intrusion of a stranger. 

bor 3. Foretelling— I was to be later on so much more overwhelmed that this 

- a mere dawn of alarm was a comparatively human chill.” (179) 

Incident—Appearance of the same stranger, this time at the window. 

ue to (183) 

‘1 the Reaction-Interpretation—*“ On the spot there came to me the added shock 

“ness of a certitude that it was not for me he had come. He had come for 

nt in | someone else.” (184) 

cture Plan—She decides it is her duty to protect the children, feeling a “‘ sudden 


vibration of duty and courage” (184), and that she would tell Mrs. Grose 
about both appearances (“Oh it was quite settled that she must share! ”’) 





this (187) je 
and 4. Foretelling— Mrs. Grose’s large face showed me, at this, for the first : 
the time, the far-away faint glimmer of a consciousness more acute: J some- \_ 
thin how made out in it the delayed dawn of an idea I myself had not given a 


Rise 


her and that was as yet quite obscure to me.” (189) 
Incident—Revelation by Mrs. Grose that the stranger was Peter Quint, 
who is dead. (191) 

Reaction-Interpretation—“ ‘He was looking for little Miles.’ A portentous 


= clearness now possessed me. ‘ 7'hat’s whom he was looking for.’” (194) 
Plan—The governess decides that she and Mrs. Grose will “bear things 
‘ssal together” and that she will “shelter my pupils” (194). “I should 
serve as an expiatory victim and guard the tranquillity of the rest of 

ais the household.” (195) 
5. Foretelling—*. . . I had restlessly read into the facts before us almost 
“the all the meaning they were to receive from subsequent and more cruel 


occurrences.” (198) 
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“Tt didn’t last as suspense—it was superseded by horrible proofs. Proofs 
I say, yes—from the moment [ really took hold.” (199) 
Incident—Appearance of strange woman on lake. (200) 
Reaction-Interpretation—She makes more interpretations from this one 
incident than she had up to this time made concerning Quint and Miles: 
She concludes that the stranger was Miss Jessel (204), and that she 
came to “get hold of” Flora (206), that Flora knew this (206) but 
would deny it (“She'll lie! ”), (204) 

Plan—She decides to be calm and wait out the situation (“ We were to 
keep our heads if we should keep nothing else”’). (209) 


3. Foretelling—“I myself had kept back nothing, but there was a word 


Mrs. Grose had kept back.” (198) 

Incident—Revelation by Mrs. Grose that “for a period of several months 
Quint and the boy had been perpetually together” (212), but Miles had 
lied about it (“ But he denied certain occasions”) (213) and he had 
been impudent to Mrs. Grose. (215) 

Reaction-Interpretation—Miles had been “covering and concealing” the 
relationship between Miss Jessel and Quint (214) and the governess sus- 
pects that he now carries on an intercourse with Quint which he conceals 
from her. (216) 

Plan—Her past plans of watchful waiting are reinforced (“. . . they 
make me feel more than ever that I must watch.... I must just 
wait”). (216) 


Foretelling—“ I find that I really hang back; but I must take my horrid 
plunge. ... There came suddenly an hour after which, as I look back, 
the business seems to me to have been all pure suffering; but I have at 
last reached the heart of it, and the straightest road out is doubtless to 
advance.” (220) 

“ Well, there continued to be plenty of call for nerve.” (227) 
Incident—Appearance of Quint on the stairs (227); Flora getting up 
from bed to look out window (224); Miles getting up at night and 
walking on the lawn. (229) 

Reaction-Interpretation—Miles, too, communicates with the spirits (“ The 
four, depend upon it, perpetually meet”) (236). The entire Chapter 12 
is taken up with her interpretation of the actions thus far: The children 
are part of a “policy and a fraud” (237); “ They haven’t been good— 
they’ve only been absent” (237); Quint and Miss Jessel appear to them 
“to ply them with that evil still, to keep up the work of demons” and 
to “destroy them.” (237) Furthermore, “the success of the tempters is 
only a question of time.” (238) 

Plan—She plans to attempt to save the children without letting the 
Master know the situation. (239) 


Foretelling—*“I call it relief, though it was only the relief that a snap 
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brings to a strain or the burst of a thunderstorm to a day of suffocation. 
roofs, It was at least change, and it came with a rush.” (247) 

“T call it a revolution because I now see how, with the word he spoke, 
the curtain rose on the last act of my dreadful drama and the catastrophe 
3 one was precipitated.” (249) 





files: Incident—Miles asks to go back to schoo] (249) and threatens to ask his 
} uncle to come to Bly. (253) 
- Reaction-Interpretation—Miles’ action and her “ pitiful surrender to agi- 
tation” had given Miles an advantage with which he could get more 
oe freedom (254). She had hurt herself “ beyond repair.” (255) 
Plan—* It seemed to me that by the time I reached the house I had made 
word up my mind to cynical flight.” (256) (In original edition: “. . . made 
up my mind I would fly.”) 
mnths 9, Foretelling—* Tormented, in the hall, with difficulties and obstacles, I 
had | remember sinking down at the foot of the staircase—suddenly collapsing 
had there on the lowest step and then, with a revulsion, recalling that it was 
exactly where more than a month before, in the darkness of night and 
” the just so bowed with evil things, I had seen the spectre of the most horrible 
sus- | of women.” (256) (Note that this is a kind of reverse foretelling. 
ceals Rather than directly hinting as to the future she refers back to an 
incident of the past, setting up the atmosphere for a re-occurrence.) 
they Incident—Appearance of Miss Jessel in the schoolroom. (256) 
just Reaction-Interpretation—She is insulted at Miss Jessel assuming her role 
257). She concludes, in interpreting the scene to Mrs, Grose, that she 
' could tell from Miss Jessel’s appearance that she suffers the torments 
mr “Of the lost. Of the damned ” (260) and that “she wants Flora.” (260) 
ae Plan—This convinces the governess that she must remain after all and 
— that she must write to the Master and ask him to come to Bly. (261) 
Before the next sequence begins there is an incident which is not foretold, 
is not interpreted, and has no plan resulting from it. It is the isolated 
+ up incident of the “ extraordinary blast and chill” which shook the room as the 
and governess appeals to Miles to allow her to save him. The candle goes out 
and Miles says it is he who blew it out. The interpretation of this mystifying 
The scene is left to the imagination of the reader. (267) 
rie 10. Foretelling—“ He had never at any rate been such a little gentleman as 
dren when, after our early dinner on this dreadful day, he came round to me 
d— and asked if I shouldn’t like him for half an hour to play to me.” (269) 
hem (There is here an element of irony in her thinking Miles a “little 
and gentleman,” in addition to the foretelling and suspense of “this dreadful 
"3 18 day.”’) 
Incident—While Miles plays, Flora disappears. (270) 
o Reaction-Interpretation—Miles purposely tricked her into lowering her 
guard so that Flora could consort with Miss Jessel (270). (It is im- 
nap plied, I feel, that her distrust of Miles has been reinforced by his refusal 
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to confess in the previous bedroom scene; thus that isolated scene jx 
brought, indirectly, into this sequence.) 

Plan—She decides that she must, for the time, give up on Miles anj 
leave him to Quint (“ Oh he’s with Quint. . .. I don’t mind that now.” 
(271) 

11. Foretelling—*“ She had not given me the slip for any small adventure 
and, since the day of the very great one that I had shared with her by 
the pond, I had been aware, in our walks, of the quarter to which sh 
most inclined.” (273) 

“She smiled and smiled, and we met; but it was all done in a silence by 
this time flagrantly ominous.” (276) 

Incident—Second appearance of Miss Jessel at the lake (278); Flora’ 
“grand manner” reaction to the accusation of the governess (286) ; the 
horrible language of Flora as reported by Mrs. Grose. (289) 
Reaction-Interpretation—The governess concludes that Flora worked with 
Miss Jessel in an attempt to get rid of the governess, by reporting “me 
to her uncle.” (286) 

Plan—The only way to save herself and Flora is to turn the tables and 
send Flora to her uncle, with Mrs. Grose (287). This, too, might enable 
her to save Miles, when she is alone with him.” (287) 


12. Foretelling—“ No evening I had passed at Bly was to have had the por- 
tentous quality of this one... .” (283) 
Incident—Miles comes in and sits with the governess (284) ; later revela- 
tion by Mrs. Grose that the letter to the Master has disappeared. (291) 
Reaction-Interpretation—She concludes that Miles had come into her room 
to confess that he had stolen the letter (288). He thus wants to confess 
and “If he confesses, he’s saved.” (292) 
Plan—She plans to have a showdown with Miles in an attempt to save 
him and to justify herself (292). She will do this by appealing to his 
intelligence. (296) 


13. Foretelling—“ No hour of my stay in fact was so assailed with appre- 
hensions as that of my coming down to learn that the carriage containing 
Mrs. Grose and my younger pupil had already rolled out of the gates. 
Now I was, I said to myself, face to face with the elements. . . .” (293) 
“... for the first time, I could see in the aspect of others a confused 
reflection of the crisis.” (293) 

Incident—Miles confesses that he stole the letter (304), and that he 
“said things” at school (306). Then Quint appears (309) and Miles 
mentions both the names of Miss Jessel (308) and Peter Quint. (309) 


This final sequence in the structure ends when Miles dies, “ dispossessed.” 
For the first time, the Jncident (the second element in the structure pattern) 
leads directly to a consequent incident, with no interpretation by the governess, 
and no further plan of action, and no overlapping feretelling. The forward 
thrust is over, and the story ends. 
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In each of the first twelve sequences within the structure of The 
Turn of the Screw the Incident is placed in the center of a carefully 
documented entire scene of representation. James seems to be taking 
pains to assure that his supernatural occurrences are accepted as real 
and hence horrible, and not simply as the ineffective figments of the 
governess’ imagination. ‘Thus, whenever she has to report incidents 
which are ordinarily hard to believe, the picture drawn by the gov- 
erness is exceedingly specific and detailed. In the scene in which 
Miss Jessel appears by the lake, for example, James has his narrator 
say, “ We had left Miles indoors, on the red cushion of a deep window- 
seat . . . the sun was still high and the day exceptionally warm. 


*As a supplement to the structure pattern it would perhaps be helpful to 
give here a scene-by-scene breakdown of the entire book according to repre- 
sentational and interpretive scenes. In the following breakdown, “ R” stands 
for representational scenes (i.e., scenes in which the governess acts as objec- 
tive reporter of facts as if they were happening in sight of the reader) ; “I” 
for interpretive scenes (i.e., scenes in which the governess subjectively inter- 
prets the facts). Each line represents a new scene, except that occasionally 
a new chapter opens on a continued scene, in which case this has been noted. 
The care with which James kept the governess’ reporting distinct from her 
interpreting is indicated by the scarcity of “mixed” scenes. 








Chapter 1: R Tuesday in June (158-162) 
R Next day, Wednesday (162-164) 
Chapter 2: R Previous night, Tuesday (165) 
R Next morning, Wednesday (165-167 ) 
R Wednesday night (168) 
R Next day, Thursday (168-170) 
Chapter 3: “ Off-stage” Later, Thursday (171-172) 
R Thursday (172) 
I [Many interpretive scenes have no 
specific time.] (172-174) 
R June afternoon, first appearance (174-178) 
Chapter 4: I That night (179-180) 
I Next three days (180-181) 
I ~ (181-183) 
R Sunday evening, second appearance (183-186 ) 
Chapter 5: R Last scene continued (187-192) 
Chapter 6: I That night (193-194) 
R Later that night (194-197 ) 
I a (197-199) 
R Afternoon—later, third appearance (199-202) 
Chapter 7: R Two hours later (203-208 ) 
Chapter 8: I (209-210) 
R Late that night (210-216) 
Chapter 9: MIXED — + (217-220) 
R Late evening, fourth appearance (220-223 ) 
Chapter 10: R Last scene continued (224-226) 
I (a (226) 
R Eleven days later (227-229 ) 
Chapter 11: MIXED Late next day (230-235 ) 
Chapter 12: MIXED Last scene continued (236-240) 
Chapter 13: I Next month (241-247) 
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The old trees, the thick shrubbery, made a great and pleasant shai 
but it was all suffused with the brightness of the hot still hour. They 
was no ambiguity in anything . . . [Flora] had picked up a sm 
flat piece of wood which happened to have in it a little hole that haj 
evidently suggested to her the idea of sticking in another fragmer 
that might figure as a mast and make the thing a boat” (199, 20 
201, 202). An again, before the governess sees Peter Quint on th 
stairs: “I remember that the book I had in my hand was Fielding; 
Amelia; also that I was wholly awake. I recall further both a gener 
conviction that it was horribly late and a particular objection + 
looking at my watch .. . in the cold faint twilight, with a glimme 
in the high glass and another on the polish of the oak stair belor 
we faced each other in our common intensity ” (221, 222). By maki 
each significant climactic incident in the story the focal point of: 
dramatic scene of representation, James has given each of them imm: 
diacy and intense believability.° We cannot, as we read of them, 
doubt the objective occurrences told to us by the governess acting « 
a reporter. From this arises a sense of horror at the reality of th 
“hovering prowling blighting presences ” upon whom James had laii 
“the dire duty of causing the situation to reek with the air of Evil’ 
of causing his “ designed horror.” ?° 


Chapter 14: R Sunday morning (248-253 
Chapter 15: I Later that day (254-256 

R Later that day, fifth appearance (256-257 
Chapter 16: R That evening (258-261 
Chapter 17: MIXED That night ( 262-267 
Chapter 18: MIXED Next day, Monday (268-270 

R A little later (270-272 
Chapter 19: R Last scene continued (273-277 
Chapter 20: R Scene continued, sixth appearance (278-283 

R Monday night (283-284 
Chapter 21: R Early Tuesday morning (285-292 
Chapter 22: I Later that day ( 293-296 

R Last scene continued ( 296-297 
Chapter 23: MIXED Last scene continued (298-302 
Chapter 24: MIXED Scene continued, last appearance (303-308 


It is interesting to note that until the final climactic appearance of Quit! 
every visitant had appeared in a scene which is entirely representation, ani 
that James had switched to representation just before the appearance. It 
seems clear, as we have been arguing, that James intended to impress tl 
reality of the ghosts upon the reader through presenting them in represent 
tional rather than interpretive scenes. 

* Only the final Incident takes place in a mixed representation-interpretatia® 
scene. The strong effect of this final scene is, as we would expect, one & 
mystification. The objective facts and the subjective interpretation are i 
extricably mixed in this final, evidently purposely mystifying, scene. 

19 The Art of the Novel, p. 175. 
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48-253 
54-256 
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58-26] 
62-267 
68-270 
70-272 
13-277 
78-283 
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Although there is no room to doubt the reality of the represented 
action scenes, the interpretations of the governess are open to question 
throughout. They are presented clearly as the governess’ subjective 
interpretations of what have been given as objective facts. When the 
governess acts as interpreter rather than reporter the reader is able to 
challenge her. From this arises the sense of mystification. 

Let us extract from the structure pattern outlined above to see more 
dearly how this representation-interpretation dichotomy works, how 
the governess uses reported facts to reach subjective conclusions: 


Representation Interpretation 
|. Letter from school 
. Man on tower 
. Man at window 
. Man is Quint, who is dead 
3. Woman on lake 


Miles is perhaps bad 

There is a stranger about 

He had come for someone 

He had come for Miles 

Miss Jessel had come for Flora, 

who communicates with her 

(. There had been a liason between 6. Miles is bad, perhaps communi- 
Quint and Miles cates with Quint 

7. Miles outside 7. Miles communicates with Quint 


-— o> oO 


ot go fo 


At this point the governess’ awareness of the situation is full. From here on 
the story becomes a succession of “ proofs”; for, says the governess, “It was 
not yet definitely proved.” (244) This point, incidentally, is the exact middle 
of the story. 


The structure pattern outlined above keeps the predatory creatures 
real, as we read of them; but their motives and even their reality are 
“challengeable,” as the governess interprets them. This picture of 
the structure of The Turn of the Screw allows us to feel the effect 
of the entire story—not just the one-half which the Freudians see, 
or the other half which the anti-Freudians see. It helps us to discover 
how James keeps up a feeling of horror, by forcing us to accept the 
ghosts; and how he keeps up a feeling of mystification, by forcing us 
to doubt the ghosts. It is the closest thing I know to having your 
ake and eating it too. 


University of Notre Dame DONALD P. COSTELLO 


A Liturgical Pattern in Ulysses 


Instead of trying to fix upon the precise point at which James 
Joyce abandoned his church, critics would, perhaps, find it a more 
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engaging and, certainly as far as reader-interpretation is concernej 
a more practical study to determine the extent to which the auth, 
made artistic use of the intellectual and psychological outlook of th 
Roman Catholic Church, its ritual, and rich pattern of symbols, 
A promising field of investigation manifests itself in Joyce’s literan 
use of Catholic liturgy. . 

A somewhat concealed liturgical pattern can be found in the “ fourth 
month” of the “Oxen of the Sun” episode in Ulysses. While th 
newborn son of Mr. Purefoy, poor man’s Fisher-king, is bringix 
life-giving rain to the parched wasteland of Dublin and to the m. 
ternity ward’s attendants and guests, drowned in drink, Stephen, for 
the entertainment of all, develops the betrayal-crucifixion theme vith 
which the Portrait of the Artist concluded,* here in a liturgical ani 
ritualistic pattern of recall and reminiscence, before a Viconian cli 
of thunder momentarily returns him to the god-fearing stage ¢ 
theocracy.” 

Midway in Stephen’s “ chanson ” stands a word which provides a 
invaluable clue to the interpretation of the tone and construction ¢i 
the entire section. That word is “ tenebrosity.” The passage can k 
shown to be clearly fashioned after and inspired by the Tenebru 
service of Roman Catholic liturgy for the three days preceding Easter 
This fact, as far as I have been able to investigate, has not bea 
exploited by any of the critics or annotators of Ulysses. 

We know that Joyce was particularly fond, presumably on purely 
aesthetic grounds, of the Holy Week liturgy. In his biography, 
Stanislaus Joyce informs us that, though “habitually a very lat 
riser,” his brother Jim, “ wherever he was, alone in Paris or married 
in Trieste, . . . never failed to get up at about five in all weather 
to go to the early morning mass on Holy Thursday and Gool 
Friday. ... He understood it as the drama of a man who has! 
perilous mission to fulfill, which he must fulfill even though he knows 
beforehand that those nearest to his heart will betray him.”* From 
Gorman we learn that it was after attending such a service at th 


1 The messianic symbolism of chapter V of the Portrait is carefully work 
out in a provocative article by C. G. Anderson called “ Sacrificial Butter 
in Accent, x11 (Winter, 1952), 3-13. ; 

* James Joyce, Ulysses (New York, 1935), pp. 386 (“Young Steph 
said. .. .”)-388 (“. . . in anger awful the hammer-hurler.”) . 

* Stanislaus Joyce, My Brother's Keeper (New York, 1958), p. 109. 
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cathedral of Notre Dame de Paris on Good Friday, 1903, that Joyce 
received word of his mother’s fatal illness. In the New Directions 
edition of Stephen Hero we have a photographic reproduction of notes 
on the Tenebrae in Joyce’s hand, which bear a relation to the passage 
under analysis.° We also know of an early poetic endeavor, later 
destroyed by the author, which bore the title “ Tenebrae.” ® 

Stuart Gilbert points up the stylistic affinity of the passage to the 
Improperta of Good Friday,’ but does not note the striking relation- 
ships of thought, spirit, and rubric which even a superficial com- 
parison of the passage and the Tenebrae ritual yields. 

The ritual itself is unassuming in its sheer simplicity. It is 
nothing more than the antiphonal recitation of Matins and Lauds 
for the day, before a triangular candelabrum on which fifteen lighted 
candles are arranged. On the altar behind it stand six lighted candles. 
After each psalm, one of the fifteen candles is extinguished. When 
all the psalms and lectiones have been completed, a single candle— 
that at the vertex of the triangle—remains lighted. During the 
recitation of the canticle Benedictus Dominus Deus Israel, the six 
candles on the altar are extinguished, together with any of the church 
lights which may have been on during the service. At the com- 
pletion of the canticle, the single lighted candle is removed and carried 
behind the altar, symbolizing the death and burial of Christ.° The 
Miserere (psalm 50) is then chanted, the final word of which is, 
significantly, vitulos (“oxen”). A moment of silence follows a brief 
oration. Suddenly, the clerics slam shut their manuals or strike them 
audibly, according to the rubrics which call for “ fragor et strepitus 
aliquantulum.” The lighted candle is carried from its place behind 


‘Herbert Gorman, James Joyce (New York, 1948), pp. 106-108. 

‘James Joyce, Stephen Hero (New Directions, New York, 1955), opposite 
p. 93: “ Tenebrae—The silences recall the silence of Jesus before his accusers. 
The acrostic of Jeremiah: Aleph, Beth, Ghimel, Daleth. Origin of Tenebrae: 
the gradual extinguishing of the lights.” 

*Stanislaus Joyce, op. cit., pp. 142-143, 160. 

“ane Gilbert, James Joyce’s Ulysses: A Study (New York, 1957), pp. 

-302. 

*“TIn fine cujuslibet Psalmi ad Matutinum et ad Laudes exstinguitur una 
x quindecim candelis candelabri triangularis positi ante altare.” Breviarum 
Romanum (Pars Verna) 25th ed. (Tours, 1947), p. 533. 

*Ibid., p. 549: “Interim dum dicitur Canticum Benedictus exstinctis omni- 
bus prius candelis in candelabro triangulari, praeter unam, quae posita est 
in summitate candelabri, exstinguuntur paulatim sex candelae positae a 
Principio supra altare, ita ut in “ultimo versu uxstinguatur ultima candela: 
similiter exstinguuntur lampades et luminaria per ecclesiam.” 
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the altar and returned to its original position. All rise and retire jp 
silence.*® 

The effect of such a ritual, occurring as it does for only three days, 
once a year, evokes an emotional response which the more colorful 
but custom-dulled symbolism of the mass cannot produce. The psalms 
chanted during the gradual darkening are those of the friendless 
outcast, the suffering scapegoat, surrounded by enemies, abandoned 
even, apparently, by his God, while the Jectiones, antiphons, and 
orationes harp variations on the theme of Christ’s abandonment, 
betrayal, death, and entombment—a situation analogous to Stephen’s, 
himself more explicitly conscious of it in chapter v of the Portrait. 

The passage in the “ Oxen of the Sun ” episode is itself a gradual 
darkening, and takes place, as we know, on a Thursday night. The 
first of the three Tenebrae services is the office for Maundy Thursday. 
In contrast to what precedes and follows, the style of this section is 
for the most part characterized by the antithesis and parallelism of 
Hebrew poetry. It moves slowly from the subject of life and gaity 
(“life ran very high in those days”), sexual pleasure (“ doxy,” 
“delights amorous,” “ French letters”), and friendship (“ Greater 
love ete.,” “ Bring a stranger within thy tower,” “ Orate fratres”) 
through abandonment and estrangement (“ Remember Erin,” “ thou 
didst spurn me,” “thou hast left me alone”), betrayal (“ thou hast 
suckled me with a bitter milk,” “ with a kiss of ashes hast thou kissed 
my mouth ”), sin (“thou hast sinned against the light,” “ to commit 
fornication,” “thou hast done this abomination ”), to solitude (“thou 
hast left me alone”), darkness (“my moon and my sun thou hast 
quenched,” “ tenebrosity of the interior . . . hath not been illumined,” 
“ darkness,” “adiaphane,” “nights”), obscurity (“occulted,” “no 
man knows,” “in the like way is all hidden,” “ remoteness,” “ what- 
ness”), punishment and suffering (“hell’s gates,” “ atrocities,” 
“ plague,” “ blister,” “ Tophet ”), death and burial (“ postmortemity,” 
“dwindle, die,” “cavity of a mountain, an occulted sepulchre,” 
“tumulus ”). 

Punch Costello recites an “oration” immediately followed by the 
fragor et strepitus—“ a black crack of noise in the street here, alack, 
bawled back ”—corresponding both to the noise raised by the clerics 


‘0 Tbid., p. 551: “ Ad Laudes tamen, finita Oratione, fit fragor et strepitus 
aliquantulum: mox profertur candela accensa de sub altari, et omnes surguat, 
et cum silentio discedunt.” 
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at the close of Tenebrae, and to the disturbance in nature which it 


symbolizes. 


The passage sometimes elicits themes and emotions directly redolent 
of the psalms and readings recited during Tenebrae, sometimes merely 
echoes their language and structure: 


Bring a stranger within thy tower. ... 


Thou. . 
to my gates to commit fornication 
in my sight. 


. broughtest in a stranger 


Thou didst spurn me for a merchant 
of jalaps and didst deny me to the 
Roman and the Indian of dark speech. 


Remember Erin. . . 


Return, return Clan Milly: forget me 
not, O Milesian. 


Thou... hast made me, thy lord, 
to be the slave of servants. 


My moon and my sun thou hast 
quenched forever. 


And thou hast left me alone for ever 
in the dark ways of my bitterness: 
and with a kiss of ashes hast thou 
kissed my mouth. 


-.. dark ways of my bitterness. . 
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Quoniam alieni insurrexerunt adver- 
sum me, et fortes quaesierunt animam 
meam. 

Hereditas nostra versa est ad alienos: 
domus nostrae ad extraneos. 


Peccatum peccavit Jerusalem, prop- 
terea instabilis facta est. 


Ecce nationem filiorum tuorum re- 
provavi. 


Jerusalem, Jerusalem, convertere ad 
Dominum Deum tuum. 


Servi dominati sunt nostri: non fuit 
qui redimeret de manu eorum, 


Et permanebit cum sole et ante 


lunam in generatione et generationem. 


Plorans ploravit in nocte, et lacri- 
mae ejus in maxillis ejus: non est 
qui consoletur eam ex omnibus caris 
ejus: omnes amici ejus spreverunt 
eam, et facti sunt ei inimici. 


Extraneus factus sum fratribus meis, 
et peregrinus filiis matris meae. 


Ille ut agnus innocens non negavit 
Judae osculum. 


Me minavit, et adduxit in tenebras, 
et non in lucem. 
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In tenebrosis collocavit me, quasi 
mortuos sempiternos, 


Tenebrosity of the interior. 


Posuerunt me in lacu inferiori: jp 
tenebrosis, et in umbra mortis, 


A black crack of noise in the street De caelo auditum fecisti judicium: 
here, alack, bawled, back. Loud on terra tremuit et quievit. 


left Thor thundered: in anger awful 
the hammer-hurler. Etenim sagittae tuae transeunt: vox 
tonitrui tui in rota. 


Throughout both the Tenebrae ritual and the passage in question we 
find contrasts between night and day, light and darkness, life and 
death, birth and burial, youth and old age, natives and aliens, friends 
and enemies. 

Finally, it is worth noting that in the “Scylla and Charybdis” 
episode, to which the present passage has special reference (as Mr. 
A. M. Klein has admirably shown **), the Gregorian musical notation 
for the first line of the Gloria occurs, followed by a description of the 
attendant ritual for Holy Saturday: the lifted hands of the celebrant, 
the stripping of the veils from the statues, the adornment of the 
hitherto bare altar with flowers, the extended ringing of the bells, 
silenced since Maundy Thursday: * 

Glo-o-ri-a in ex-cel-sis De-o. He lifts hands. Veils fall. O, flowers! Bells 
with bells with bells acquiring. 

Though this ritual is not part of the Tenebrae service, it is, in a very 
real sense, its culmination—the climax toward which the entire Holy 
Week liturgy progresses. 


Northwestern University JOHN J. PERADOTTO 


Burrus, Caseous, and Nicholas of Cusa 


It is pleasant to recall that Johannes Krebs of Cues was a ferryman; 
for his son, Nicolaus Cusanus, or Nicholas of Cusa as he is mistakenly 
called, spent his own adult life trying to bring people together. There 
is perhaps no better illustration of Nicholas’ philosophical principles 


11 A. M. Klein, “ Oxen of the Sun,” Here and Now, 1 (January, 1949), 28-48. 
72 James Joyce, Ulysses, p. 195. 
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than their partial adoption by James Joyce, whose most notable per- 
sonal trait was a refusal to compromise. 

Nicholas was evidently a man of great personal charm, with an 
exceptional gift for reconciling differences; for he succeeded to some 
extent even in religion, where, as Roger Bacon had observed, to differ 
is to oppose. As an ecclesiastical diplomatist he worked to reconcile 
the Papacy and the secular powers, the Greek and Roman churches, 
(Catholics and Protestants, and Christians and Moslems; he even 
seriously hoped that all the peoples of the world could find some basis 
for religious and political harmony, and dreamed of calling a great 
council to work it out. As a philosopher he sought to demonstrate 
the essential unity of contraries and even of contradictories, to find 
knowledge in ignorance, and thus, if not to bridge the abyss between 
the knowable and the unknowable, the finite and the infinite, man and 
God, at least to have glimpses across it. 

God is in all things, he said, and all things are in God; in Christ 
the presence of God in nature is made manifest to human sight, and 
the soul’s salvation lies in recognizing and rejoicing in it. This of 
course is a compromise between Christianity and the Neo-Platonic 
pantheist heresy, which deprives God of personality and makes Him 
unavailable to all but speculative minds. Fifty years earlier or fifty 
years later probably not even Nicholas could have got away with it; 
but in 1440 the first moves toward religious reform had been defeated, 
the Counter-Reformation had not begun in any systematic way, the 
Renaissance was in the air, the Counter-Renaissance had not yet been 
thought of, and the higher clergy by and large were men of some 
urbanity with a taste for the current Neo-Platonic revival. Thanks 
to this temper, to the dubious technical disclaimer, “The universe, 
... though it embraces all else, . . . does not include God,” ? and 
to Nicholas’ personal charm, good connections and complete devotion 
to the Church’s interests, he was able to shrug off orthodox objections ; 
eight years after publishing the pantheistic De Docta Ignorantia he 
was made a Cardinal, thus demonstrating in his own person—as 
heretic and Prince of the Church—the unity of all things in God. 

Such a figure and such a doctrine had an obvious appeal to a writer 
who, sharing Jacob Boehme’s insight, “ Signatures of all things I am 
here to read ” (Ulysses, p. 38), could see the wily Odysseus in a naive 
and unsuccessful advertising man, the chaste Penelope in a promis- 

*Nicolaus Cusanus, Of Learned Ignorance, Fr. Germain Heron trans. (Lon- 
don, 1954), p. 70. 
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cuous wife, the whole world in one rundown city, and all huma 
history in one bad night. Joyce’s philosophy, like that of the Catholic 
Church in the thirteenth century, was only superficially Aristotelian: 
his basic assumptions remained Platonic, and like Nicholas he gay 
the infinite in each particular. If we bear this fact in mind we cap 
see the real reason for many coincidences that seem to be merely arhi- 
trary and many patterns that seem to be merely decorative in Joyce’ 
work. Edmund Wilson’s one objection to Ulysses, that it is over. 
plotted, I think can be answered by reference to De Docta Ignorantia, 
The principle of learned ignorance, or—another meaning of the 
title—enlightened ignorance, is remarkably similar to the modem 
scientific attitude. What we don’t know directly, says Nicholas, we 
can try to understand by analogy with things we do know directly; 
but since analogy gives us at best only crude approximations, and 
since moreover our direct knowledge of things is never complete or 
wholly accurate, we can avoid delusion in the search for truth only 
by recognizing the probable error of our inferences—by recognizing 
that what we call knowledge is ignorance somewhat enlightened by 
the application of reason and poetic insight to incomplete and inaccu- 
rate information. The only thing about which we can have accurate 
knowledge is our own ignorance ; and the more detailed and extensive 
knowledge we have of this, the nearer we are to a more positive truth. 
It therefore behooves us to become learned in our own ignorance.’ 
Nicholas’ chief work as a philosopher was to apply the principle 
of learned ignorance and enlightenment-by-analogy to the effort to 
know God; this was extremely difficult, since God, being infinite, is 
not analogous to anything in our finite experience, and the logical 
conclusion that He is completely unknowable, even to the point oi 
being inconceivable, was of course not permitted by the rules of the 
game. Nicholas found a partial solution in the pantheist heresy: God 
is dimly visible to us in all His works, for, since He is infinite, ther 
is nothing from which He is absent, nor is there anything outside 
Him. This is not to say that even if we knew all His works we would 
know Him, for the infinite is not merely the sum of all finite thing, 
capable of being added to or subtracted from, but absolute in it 
magnitude and not susceptible to increase or diminution; in it th 
absolute maximum and the absolute minimum coincide, and ow 
human notions of quantity do not apply. Since in the infinite Goé- 


2 Ibid., pp. 7-9. 
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head all opposites coincide, It is visible in everything we see, audible 
in everything we hear, tangible in everything we touch. “ All things 
are in it” and “it is in all things.”* We experience It vaguely 
through our senses, the barred gates of our soul’s fleshly prison, with 
the aid of reason and imagination. In Ulysses, Stephen Dedalus 
apprehends It in the shouting and whistling of schoolboys at play 
(35),* in the blaring of a cheap gramophone (494), in the discordant 
singing of drunken soldiers with a prostitute (559). in all the ineluc- 
table modes—the shifting and changing semblances—of the visible 
and audible world (38). This is as much as we can hope for, and 
our guesses as to the reality behind the semblances must be forever 
uncertain: as Joyce says in Finnegans Wake, “ that sword of certainty 
that would indentifide the body never falls” (51). 

But though “the foundation for learned ignorance is the fact that 
absolute truth is beyond our grasp,” * there are certain things we can 
know. We can know that the infinite is necessarily one, and that 
since Its unity is absolute, nothing can stand aside from or in opposi- 
tion to It: “ God encompasses all things, even contradictories.”® We 
can know, accordingly, that the finite manifestations of the infinite, 
however distinct they may be from each other as restricted entities, 
are in their unrestricted essence one. “ For that reason it is evident 
that in the universe identity consists in diversity as unity consists 
in plurality. ... The universe, . . . in a restricted fashion, exists 
in all the particular things that form it, whilst God, who is one, is 
in the universe as a unity . .. and, as a consequence, in all things 
through the intermediary of the universe; . . . through the universe 
asa unity the plurality of things is in God.” 7 

Since by restriction and contraction the whole universe is in every- 
thing, since “God is in and through all things and all things are 
wholly in God,” since “‘ Without any conflict, therefore, all is in each,” 
it follows that “everything is in everything” and “everything is 
everything.” * In the finite world, however, by the very fact that 
they are finite, their unity cannot be realized; it is not actual but 
potential. What is actual in this world is their individuality. As 
Nicholas said, in The Game of Bowls, it is impossible for a player, 


*Ibid., p. 9. 

‘Throughout this paper, the numbers in parentheses refer to pages in the 
Modern Library edition of Ulysses (1934) and the first Viking Press edition 
of Finnegans Wake (1939). 


*Of Learned Ignorance, p. 10. * Ibid., pp. 81-83. 
*Ibid., p. 49. * Ibid., pp. 84, 85, 139. 
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however skillful, to throw the ball twice in exactly the same way: 
“It would be contradictory if there were both duality and perfect 
equality without distinction. How could several realities be several 
if there were nothing that distinguished them?” They are neces. 
sarily different, “ although the difference may be indiscernible.” ® But 
“all things in their measure strive to share” the nature of God, 
their source; and “the most ardent desire ” of the soul is to return 
to the bright center from which it emanated, God, “the beginning, 
the middle and the end of all things,” where by losing its limitation, 
its individual character, its selfhood, it will find itself, its essence.” 
“ Now,” says the voice of God in the dream which is Finnegans Wake, 
“ Now let the centuple celves of my egourge as Micholas de Cusack 
calls them, . . . by the coincidance of their contraries reamalgamerge 
in that indentity of undiscernibles where the Baxters and the Flesh- 
mans may they cease to bidivil uns” (49-50). In the name “ Micho- 
las de Cusack ” Joyce unites not only the antagonists Mick and Nick, 
the Archangel Michael and Satan, but also the gentle Nicholas of 
Cusa, who devoted his whole career to bringing about compromises 
and accommodations, and Michael Cusack, the fanatical and violent 
Irish patriot, who as the Citizen in Ulysses cannot brook the least 
difference of opinion. Evidently in that grand family reunion even 
the Baxters and the Fleshmans would be reunited: the Puritan theo- 
crat Richard Baxter, who condemned all us poor unpuritanical sinners 
to Hell, and that great benefactor of mankind Julius Fleischmann, 
whose yeast unites us all in the confraternity of the inebriated. For 
the first two syllables of “ bidivil” both imply duality and division, 
but “uns” implies unity. The Baxters and the Fleshmans can be 
construed both as conflicting principles in human nature at large and 
as conflicting tendencies in the individual psyche. In addition, since 
the name Baxter is a form of “ Bakester” or “ Baker,” and a Flesh- 
man is a meatman or butcher, the sentence can be construed as a 
private wish of the improvident author: “ Now let me, by putting on 
a hundred disguises at once, become indiscernible to the bakers and 
butchers who are bedeviling me.” In Finnegans Wake one interpre- 
tation never excludes another, and this one is given added plausibility 
by the spelling “ celves,” which suggests “ cells,” a derivative, accord- 
ing to Skeat, of the Latin célare and the root KEL, to hide. And 


bP 


® (Luvres choisis de Nicolas de Cues, Maurice de Gandillac trans. (Paris, 
1942), pp. 518-519. 
1° Of Learned Ignorance, pp. 120-122. 
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of course bakers need yeast, as Shaun needs Shem. Thus the sentence 
itself is a Cusan reamalgamerging of everything in everything. As 
Mrs. Glasheen has observed, one of the difficulties of reading Finne- 
gans Wake is to know “who is who when everybody is somebody 
else.” ?* 

Consider, for example, how the antagonistic twins Burrus and 
Caseous have “seemaultaneously sysentangled themselves” (161). 
When the Emperor Nero wanted to get rid of Agrippina, his mother, 
he proposed that the Praetorian Guard, whose duty was to protect the 
members of the imperial family, should kill her; but Afranius Burrus, 
commander of the Guard, had too strong a sense of the proprieties to 
order such a thing. Besides, he owed his appointment to Agrippina. 
So he merely kept the Guard out of the way while the murder was 
being committed, and afterwards, in a magnificent loud-mouthed 
cration, congratulated Nero on having selflessly done a public service 
in ridding Rome of the wicked woman. He was indeed, as Joyce 
remarks in Finnegans Wake, “a king off duty and a jaw forever” 
(162). Such men are not dangerous; in fact, as Nero knew, they are 
the most useful of useful citizens. But Cassius Chaerea, a tribune 
in the Praetorian Guard under Caligula, killed Caligula with as little 
compunction as Caius Cassius had killed Julius Caesar. Such men, 
Joyce admits, are a stink in the nostrils of all useful citizens: Caseous 
is “puir tyron,” or Greek cheese, consisting of “a hole or two, the 
highstinks aforefelt and anygo prigging wurms. Cheesugh! you com- 
plain. And Hi Hi High must say you are not Hoa Hoa Hoally in 
the wrong!” (163). (This is the humane stammer of Moses, the 
lawgiver, who speaks for the Thrice High or Most High.) ** 

These two opposed types are united and to some extent reconciled 
in Antonius Natalis, who conspired to kill Nero but under the mere 
threat of torture confessed and implicated his friends and relatives, 
as well as in Mare Antony, Caesar’s friend, who ingratiated himself 


% Adaline Glasheen, A Census of Finnegans Wake (Evanston, IIl., 1956), 
pp. Xxv-xxvii. Dr. Helen Adolf, professor of German at Penn State, points 
out that Baxter and Fleshman may very well be Cain and Abel, who offered 
God respectively “fruit of the ground” and flesh. [Since this paper was 
written, Richard Ellmann’s definitive biography of Joyce has appeared; in it 
he reveals that Joyce was strongly attracted to a woman named Marthe 
Fleischmann. ] 

™“ There is an echo here of the cuckoo song of cuckoldry that rings through 
Finnegans Wake. See “ Woodwale” in Skeat’s etymological dictionary and 
“High-hoe” in the OED. In Ulysses, the churchbells that say “ Liliata 
rutilantium ” to Stephen say “ Heigho, heigho” to Bloom (688). 
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with the rebels in order to betray them. In Finnegans Wake, th 
fathers having become “ unbeurrable from age” (unbutterable 


cheese) and having been violently removed, “the twinfreer type’ 
the eternally fighting brothers, appear on “the deserted champ & 
bouteilles ” (162)** as butter, the fat that naturally floats to the to 
and cheese, the minerals and other hard solids that sink to the botton 
Joyce names them respectively Burrus and Careous [Chaerea-Cainy; 
Caseous (167), or Shaun and Shem, or the philistine world and th 
carious and caring James Joyce.** But though Caseous is alway 
vasein, Burrus is not always necessarily butter: he may be any kini 
of edible fat or oil. For the brothers are reconciled by the “ cowry. 
maid,” the dairymaid or moneygirl, whose name is variously \f 
Marge, Margareen, and Margareena. Dr. Tindall calls her “they 
reconciling sister . . . margarine ”;*° and he is right, for Kingzett 
Chemical Encyclopedia defines margarine as “ A butter substitute 

. consisting of fatty acids or oils from various sources, combine 
with skim-milk.” (My emphasis.) In this it differs fundamentall 
from butter, which is fat separated from skim-milk. As Cleopatn. 


Margareena marries Antony, “who would appear to hug a personil 


interest in refined chees of all chades [she’s of all shades] at the sam 


time as he wags an antomine art of being crude like the boor | butter|’ 
(167, my emphasis). But this act only “complicates the position’ 
(166) ; it does not reconcile Burrus and Caseous. “ Let us be tolerant 


of antipathies,” says Caseous, and not insist that they be reconciled: 
“Tam not hereby giving my final endorsement to the learned ignor 
ants of the Cusanus philosophism ” (163, my emphasis). Burru 
last word is that Caseous is a fool and an idiot because he is so tolerant 
as to be “ awfully green to one side of him and fruitfully blue to the 
other,” a condition that makes it impossible for him to join eithe 
party ; Caseous’ last word is that the artist, being concerned with th 
impersonal and unchanging laws of his art, and the philistine, beim 
concerned with the currently conventional thing, are by nature irrecon: 
cilable (167-168). 


Thus Joyce uses Nicholas of Cusa’s ideas, as he does Giordan 


18Is it necessary to point out to this learned readership that an emp 
bottle is a dead soldier? 

1%4Qn Joyce’s trouble with his teeth, see Herbert Gorman, James Joytt 
(New York, 1948), p. 91. “Careous” may also include the Latin carére 
to be free from, destitute of, abstinent, aloof, etc. 

18 W. Y. Tindall, James Joyce, His Way of Interpreting the Modern Worli 
(New York, 1950), p. 81. 
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Bruno’s and Giambattista Vico’s, without necessarily accepting them. 
What interests him is not the coincidence but the coincidance of con- 
traries, in which they weave infinitely varied patterns without losing 
their contrariety, though in the whirl they may often be indiscernible. 
In Ulysses Stephen Dedalus helps a boy with his algebra lesson: 
“Across the page the symbols moved in grave morrice, in the mum- 
mery of their letters, wearing quaint caps of squares and cubes. Give 
hands, traverse, bow to partner: so: imps of fancy of the Moors” (29). 
In Finnegans Wake the symbols also dance: the learned Professor 
Burrus says, “ Eggs is to whey as whay is to zeed” (167). Since he 
isa manifestation of the eternal Shaun or bureaucrat, who “ points 
the deathbone and the quick are still” (193, 595), this means not 
oly “x is to y as y is to z” but also “ Eggs is to whey as hay [dead 
grass] is to seed.” If we recall our arithmetic, this implies that the 
product of eggs and seed, life, is the same as the product of whey 
and hay: nothing: death. A moment before, he has said that talis 
is to qualis as tantum is to quantum: that the slight differences in 
meaning have been obscured by the years and really don’t matter, 
that one word is as good as another, and that there is no reason not 
to use them interchangeably. His own most characteristic word is 
an inarticulate mumble: “ Awmawm” (193), “Mummum” (259) 
or “Amum ” (279). 

“No!” shouts the articulate Caseous, a manifestation of the eternal 
Shem or creative thinker, who “lifts the lifewand and the dumb 
speak” (195, 595). ... “My unchanging Word is sacred. The 
word is my Wife, . . . Till Breath us depart!” He says to the word, 
and to us all, “ Beware would you change with my years. Be as young 
a your grandmother!” (167). Thus the anti-relativist Caseous 
insists that we retain our individuality and respect our differences— 
and Caseous speaks for Joyce. 

Thus, for all Margareena can do, Burrus and Caseous are not recon- 
tiled; the Ondt and the Gracehoper are not reconciled; the Mookse 
and the Gripes are not reconciled; Shaun and Shem, Cain and Abel, 
Esau and Jacob, Mick and Nick, Butt and Taff, Mutt and Jute, Kev 
and Dolph, Jerry and Kevin, James and John—all the pairs of 
battling twins throughout the book—though each has something of 
the other in his makeup, and though one of every pair always under- 
stands this, nevertheless remain enemies for the duration of the human 
race. Understanding on one side is not enough, understanding on 
both sides doesn’t occur, and on the whole Joyce doesn’t want it to 
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occur, for if it did the result would be the death of the mind. | 
there is any hope for the dubious goal of universal unity, Joyce seen; 
to say, it lies in the nature of women, concerning whom he apparent); 
believes that they are all alike and all instruments of death. Woma 
and the feminine elements in men’s natures, tend toward the center 
where all individuality is lost. Thus death is life and life is death 
and it is the nature of creative thinkers to try to struggle free of thei 
reamalgamerged embrace. Such at least seems to me Joyce’s view 
a wry transformation of the Cusanus philosophism. But, as with al 
writers of the first rank, we cannot say that he means just this « 
that and nothing more; he does not lend himself to such static formt. 
lations ; his consistency transcends, includes, confirms and contradict 
them all.?* 


Pennsylvania State University J. MITCHELL MORSE 


Jean Palaprat and Le Bourru (1706) 


The attribution of Le Bourru to Palaprat could have been fostered, 
if not initiated, by an entry Beauchamps made for 1706: 


Le Bourru, c. en un acte, en prose, in—l2. 1706. la Haye. 
C’est une rapsodie du Grondeur de Bruyeis [sic], & de Palaprat.* 


For, it will be observed, Beauchamps’s notation is ambiguous: is 
Bourru “ une rapsodie du Grondeur,” the latter play being by Bruey: 
and Palaprat; or is Le Bourru a “rapsodie” of Le Grondeur, Li 
Bourru being “de Bruyeis, & de Palaprat”? Whichever way Beat- 
champs’s words be read, his entry is an early symptom of a tendency 
among bibliographers to link Le Bourru with Le Grondeur. Tie 
subsequent step was the attribution of Le Bourru to Palaprat: sevet- 
teen years after Beauchamps’s entry, De Mouhy repeated that J 
Bourru was “une rapsodie du Grondeur” while remaining cautiou 
enough to list it as anonymous; * but, sixty-two years after the printing 
of the play and only sixteen years after De Mouhy, de la Vallier 


1° This paper was read at the University of Kentucky’s twelfth annul 
Foreign Language Conference, April, 1959. — 
1M. de Beauchamps, Recherches sur les thédtres de France (Paris, 1739), 


p- 306. ; 
2 Tablettes dramatiques contenant Vabrégé de UVhistoire du thédtre frango# 


(Paris, 1752), p. 38. 
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included Le Bourru, without any qualms, in his bibliography of 
Palaprat.* In our time, Palaprat’s authorship has come to be prac- 
tically a bibliographicai fact with Professor Koch’s notation, in his 
“Ausgaben der Werke ” by Brueys and Palaprat, that “ Dieses Lust- 
spiel das eine ‘ Rhapsodie’ des ‘ Grondeur’ sein soll, aber in Keiner 
Ausgabe erwihnt wird, haben wir nicht erhalten kénnen.”* It may 
be that all this rhapsodizing in reference to Le Bourru arose from the 
fact that none of the bibliographers of the theater for the period con- 
cerned took the time to seek out the play itself. 

There is a copy of the comedy available at the Arsenal library, and 
its title page bears no more than the following information: “ Le 
Bourru/ Comedie/ A La Haye/ Aux Depens de la Troupe des Come- 
diens/ M. DCC, VI.” Excluding the cast of characters, there is 
nothing but the text of the play. Examination of the title page 
prompts a second suggestion: Le Grondeur being widely known and 
Le Bourru being known not at all, the linking of the two plays could 
be explained by the bibliographers’ knowledge of Le Grondeur alone. 
This surmise is supported by Le Grondeur, II, 6, where the text of 
a letter by Clarice describes the protagonist, M. Grichard, as “le plus 
bourru de tous les hommes.” And that “bourru ” is the proper word 
to apply to “le grondeur ” is enhanced by two puns in the same scene: 
it is suggested that the suitable dance for M. Grichard to learn is 
“la bourrée ”; M. Grichard’s asides in two instances consist of only 
one word, “le bourreau!” The similarity between the known con- 
tent of Le Grondeur and the titulary suggested subject of Le Bourru 
could have induced a connection between the two plays, and this con- 
nection could have led in its turn to the attributing of Le Bourru to 
the author of Le Grondeur. It is reasonable to observe no more than 
that Le Bourru is anonymous. 

The play itself owes more to Les Précieuses ridicules than it does 
to Le Grondeur. Composed of twenty-four scenes, it is not only in 
one act, since the stage is never empty, but there are two sisters, 
Isabelle and Angélique, whose position within the structure of the plot 
recalls the cousins Cathos and Magdelon. Daughters of Mme Fondsec, 


~~ aes du théatre francois depuis son origine (Dresde, 1768), I, 
4-115. 

‘Johannes Koch, Brueys und Palaprat und ihre dramatischen Werke (Dres- 
den, 1906), p. 23. It is strange that Professor Koch did not note that Le 
Bourru was attributed to Palaprat by neither the fréres Parfaict, Histoire du 
théatre frangois (Paris, 1748), x11, 347-377, nor by the Petite bibliothéque 
des thédtres (Paris, 1787), xxx, 1-48. 
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they are constantly under reproach from an anxious and exasperated 
uncle, Chicaneau. It is true that they are captivated by men of rank 
in the army rather than by suitors of exquisite refinement and extm- 
ordinary literary attainments, but the results are quite the same jp 
terms of the comic effect achieved. On one occasion it seems that 
the author of Le Bourru might have had a copy of Les Précieuses 
ridicules before him as he wrote out Toinette’s rebuke to Chicaneau: 


. .. le beau ragoft qu’un homme qui débute d’abord par le Mariage & va 
justement prendre le Roman par la queué; il faut du tendre, de l’agréable, 
les manieres nobles, l’esprit joli, de l’enjouement, de la propreté & surtout 
de la liberalité pour plaire & vos Nieces.* 


The presentation of the two women and their relationship with 
their elders in the face of matrimony are not the only aspects of the 
later playwright’s debt to Moliére: Flabodius, the older lawyer, recalls 
Diafoirus by the fact that both are sponsored by the supposed head 
of the family in spite of an awkwardness of manner that makes them 
not only unacceptable as suitors, but ludicrous as persons. The final 
inference that Flabodius will not change his ways in spite of his 
experience reflects a fundamental aspect of Moliére’s conclusions. 

The accouterments of the comedy are due in large measure to the 
fact that it was composed in the first decade of the eighteenth century, 
when France was at war and manners pertaining to the military were 
exploited by authors of comedy. One gains the impression from 
reading the play that a direct appeal is being made to the sense of 
humor of army men stationed in Holland. At least one may suppose 
logically that it was written to be given there since the text was pub- 
lished at the Hague, the scene is Namur, and the play contains no 
antimonarchical sentiment that would dictate a furtive printing. 


Marquette University SPIRE PITOU 


A Note on Prosper Mérimée: 
Not de Clara Gazul But Delécluze 


Prosper Mérimée’s literary hoaxes have long been considered attrac- 
tive and significant features of his biography and writings. Even 


Scene 11. Cf. Huvres de Moliére, ed. Despois (Paris, 1923), 1, 60, 62, 63 
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brief discussions of his life and works in histories of literature men- 
tion the title-page of his Hispano-French hoax Le Théétre de Clara 
Gazul. The title is of course, that of Mérimée’s early theatrical works 
frst published in 1825, and to which two more plays each were added 
in the enlarged editions of 1830 and 1842. The first edition contained 
six dramatic pieces treating mostly of love and passion against a 
background of historical adventure. Mérimée posed in the Preface 
as a certain Joseph L’Estrange, the supposed translator of the plays 
reputed to have been written originally in Spanish by a Spanish actress 
named Clara Gazul. Mérimée had read each of these plays aloud at 
small gatherings of literati, critics, and young writers in the apart- 
ments of Etienne Jean Delécluze, artist, art critic, and patron of the 
liberal Romantic movement in France. Delécluze had been much 
taken by the character and originality of Mérimée’s plays, and he 
urged their publication. He even took an enterprising hand in the 
preparation of the manuscript by contributing the sketch for the 
frontispiece. This sketch purported to represent the supposed Spanish 
authoress Clara Gazul herself, and portrayed her in a likeness of 
Mérimée whose head was shown draped with a Spanish veil. The 
literary hoax was supported, then, by an artistic one which was both 
a further mystification for the reader and, for the sharp observer, 
a clue to its clarification. 

Actually, the mystification was probably not only double, but multi- 
ple. And one of its phases lies in the title Le Thédatre de Clara Gazul, 
which conceals an anagram of the name Delécluze. As an anagram 
it is approximate in the sense that the anagrammatic unit is not a 
word, but a phrase. That Mérimée intended to hide the name of his 
host, friend, and benefactor Delécluze in the title of his first collection 
of plays becomes evident, however, when we select and recompose the 
letters in the title. Let us underscore as follows: 


Le Théatre de Clara Gazul, 
or again, 
Le Théitre de Clara Gazul. 
Rearranging to form the single word, we obtain, in either instance, 


Delécluze. 


Indeed, the phrase de Clara Gazul alone suffices to identify the artist 
ina Spanish form Delacluza: 


de Clara Gazul 
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The disposition of the letters of the name Delécluze through sever) 
words facilitated the desired Spanish title, and served to furthe 
secrete the name in misleading material for phrase-building in Spanis, 
and French: 


luz clara, cara azul, gaza azul, racle-guzla,* 
and others. 

Once it is recognized, the anagram of Delécluze’s name is obvious 
It is, indeed, the property of an anagram to try the solver’s patiene 
and ingenuity until a sudden perception penetrates the disguise. Lik 
the explanation of an etymological origin, it is rather manifest tha 
demonstrable. 

Manifest as at least one of the solutions of the anagram may k. 
the question arises why it is not mentioned in connection with th: 
frequent account of Delécluze’s portrait of “Clara Gazul.” For, 
strange to report, there is no mention of the anagram in any of th: 
biographies, critical works on Mérimée, or editions of Clara Gaal 
which have been consulted. The memoirs of Delécluze* himsel 
ignore it, and it is absent from Mérimée’s correspondance.* Was the 
anagram, then, too self-evident to be worth mentioning? Was it 
on the other hand, sufficiently concealed to pass unnoticed? Did th 
Spanish implications lead the scent abroad? Did Mérimée himsel! 
sit back amusedly wondering if it were going to be guessed? Victor 
Hugo probably guessed it, for he played on Mérimée’s name in hi 
own so-called “a-peu-prés anagrammatique” by turning Prosper 
Mérimée into “ premiére prose.” * 

It is not readily known whether college and university lectures « 
Mérimée refer to the anagram to which attention is called in thi 
discussion. If there is any written reference to it in Mériméeian 
it seems all but undiscoverable. In any event, it would be pertiner' 
to comments on Mérimée’s Thédtre de Clara Gazul to indicate th 
fact that the author matched a favor rendered him by his frien! 
Etienne Delécluze; for, just as the painter portrayed the veiled ie 
tures of Mérimée in his drawing of the supposed authoress, so Mérime 


1 guzla, anagram of gazul, used by Mérimée as the title of a subsequet! 
poetical hoax. 

2R. Baschet, Journal de Delécluze, 1824-1828 (Paris: Grasset, 1948). _ 

® Correspondence générale établie et annotée par Maurice Parturier (Pars 
Le Divan, 1941-47). 

4 Prosper Mérimée; Exposition organisée pour commémorer le cent cinqua' 
tiéme anniversaire de sa naissance (Paris, 1953), p. 21. 
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recorded the veiled identity of her portraitist in the title of his 
literary work. 

Now, it would be incomplete to leave the matter without suggesting 
that Mérimée may well have inserted the prominently placed g (in 
the word Gazul) by way of weaving into the title a hint of his own 
assumed name L’Hstrange. Underscoring the necessary letters: 


Le Thédtre de Clara Gazul, 


we obtain 
Le(s) tra(n) ge. 


Phonetically speaking, the s is unnecessary. The omitted n is, to be 
sure, a wanting letter, but to a medievalist like Mérimée it would be 
superfluous, for in medieval manuscripts an n was indicated by a 
scribal tilde placed above the letter preceding it (4). 

Dare we not conclude, then, that Le Thédtre de Clara Gazul is a 
clever garland intertwining the names of the “translator” and his 
illustrator? Since the phrase Le Thédtre contains all but the letter g 
inan anagram of Mérimée’s pen name Lestrange, and since the phrase 
de Clara Gazul by itself reveals the identity of Delécluze, the title 
would appear to imply that Le Thédtre . . . was written by Lestrange, 
and. . . Clara Gazul was sketched by Delécluze. 


University of Delaware SAMUEL BORTON 


Einige Bemerkungen zur Skeireins 


In einem kiirzlich veréffentlichten Aufsatz hat sich Karl Helm zu 
eigen die Skeireins (Sk.) betreffenden Fragen geaussert.t Ich 
michte im folgenden zu einigen dieser angeschnittenen Fragen Stel- 
lung nehmen. 

1. Zur Stelle Sk. V. 2? hat Helm bemerkt, dass ihm das von Lobe 
und Massmann vorgeschlagene und von Balg, Bernhardt, Heyne, 
Lundgren, Kock, Streitberg, van der Waals, Wackernagel aufgenom- 
mene anparana zum Verstiindnis des Satzes kaum entbehrlich er- 


‘Karl Helm, “ Einiges iiber die Skeireins,’” PBB, Lxxx, 201-207. 
*Sk. zitiert nach Streitbergs Ausgabe: Die gotische Bibel (1919), pp. 456- 
471, 
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scheine.* Bennett * hatte bereits darauf hingewiesen, dass “ pana 
alone is intelligible,” wie auch ich glaube. Er fahrt (l.c.) fort: 
“Tt is true, to be sure, that some parallel constructions in Gothic 
have anpar as the first component, e.g. anparai . . . sumaih pan 
(Mark. 8.28) .. .”; doch er weist anschliessend darauf hin, das 
wir ebenso Fiille haben, in denen im ersten Glied ein anderes Wor 
erscheint: sum (Me. 4. 4-5) ; sumaih (loh. 7. 12) ; ains (Matth. 6. 24: 
Lue. 7.41. 17.35). Einen véllig entsprechenden Fall mit dem 
Demonstrativum im ersten Glied fiihrt er allerdings nicht auf, und 
ich kann ebenfalls keinen finden. Es lasst sich allerdings anfiihren, 
dass im Griechischen neben der Fiigung érepoc—érepoc durchaus die 
Fiigung ra 8€ / 6 wév—érepoc begegnet, und dass auch lateinisch neben 
dem alter—alter Fiigungen mit ausgelassenem ersten Glied oder mit 
einem Demonstrativum begegnen, wie z. B. hunc—alterum (Cic, 
Orat. 11.9 seqq.). Beide Sprachen haben rhetorisch stark auf das 
Gotische, und besonders auf Sk. eingewirkt,> und unter diesem Ge- 
sichtspunkt kénnte man in der betr. Stelle einen weiteren Graecismus 
(oder Latinismus) sehen. Es ist nur die Frage, ob man nicht auch 
ohne ein fremdes Vorbild auskommen kann ? 


Wie mir scheint, geht Helm und auch Bennett bei der Beurteilung 
von einem festen Schema “ anbar—anpar” aus. Gewiss ist diese 
Fiigung als stehender Ausdruck vorhanden, so z. B. auch Sk. II. 23. 
Aber man sollte diejenigen Fiigungen, in denen dem anbar des 2. 
Gliedes ein sum o. dgl. im 1. Glied gegeniibersteht, nicht als Ab- 
weichungen auffassen ; sie erscheinen durchaus selbstandig. 

Schliesslich ist noch die Frage zu erértern, wie man die Stelle zu 
iibersetzen habe. Fiir die Fiigung “anpbar ... anpar” etwa Sk. 
II. 23 ist die Uebersetzung unstreitig “das eine . . . das andere”; 
bei den von Bennett angefiihrten Stellen: “einiges . . . anderes” 
(Mec. 4.4-5); “einige ... andere /die einen ... die anderen” 
(Ioh. 7.12); “den einen . . . den anderen” (Matth. 6. 24); “der 
eine ... der andere” (Luc. 7.41); “die eine ... die andere” 
(Luc, 17.35). In allen Fillen haben wir im ersten Glied eine be 
stimmte Einzahl oder eine unbestimmte Vielzahl. In keinem der 


* Helm, l.c., p. 202. 

‘William H. Bennett, “The troublesome passages of the Skeireins” (it 
Annales Universitatis Saraviensis, IV, 73-88), p. 84. 

°Ob das Lateinische nur durch das Medium des Griechischen auf die 
gotische Gelehrtensprache, wie sie von Sk. reprisentiert ist, gewirkt hat, wie 
E. Dietrich, Die Bruchstiicke der Skeireins, p. \xviii f., angenommen hat, oder 
ob auch direkte Einfliisse vorhanden sind, bleibt kiinftig noch zu untersuchet. 
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Falle aber ist dieses erste Glied in irgendeiner Weist besonders hervor- 
gehoben. Entsprechend der stets deutlichen stark deiktischen Bedeu- 
tung des got. Demonstrativums verlangt nun die in Frage stehende 
Stelle Sk. V.2 die Uebersetzung “. .. dass er nun diesen als 
liebenden, den anderen als geliebten. . . .” Gegen ein starkes Hervor- 
heben des “ Vaters,” von dem das vorangehende Satzfragment ja schon 
handelt (V.1... du attin . . .), ist nichts einzuwenden. Es lasst 
sich entfernt vergleichen Ioh. 18.13 jah gatauhun ina du Annin 
frumist; sa was auk swaihra Kajafin.... Dass im Uebrigen 
diese Fiigung als eine Eigentiimlichkeit des Sk.—Verfassers als 
weiteres Argument gegen die Verfasserschaft des Wulfila geltend 
gemacht werden diirfe, glaube ich nicht, da vergleichbares in der 
Bibeliibersetzung fehlt. 


2. Den nur mit einem -n- geschriebenen acc. sg. masc. ainohun 
(Sk. V.2) méchte ich nicht ohne weiteres als reine Verschreibung 
auffassen. Helm hat mit Hinweis auf die Zusammenstellung bei 
Streitberg bemerkt, dass bei der Doppelschreibung von Konsonanten 
eine gewisse Unsicherheit in den Texten herrsche.* Im vorliegenden 
Falle lisst sich m. E. noch folgendes hinzufiigen. 

Als ace. sg. mase. sind zu belegen: 

9x ainnohun: 1. Ioh. 8.15; 1. Kor. 1.14, 1.16; 2. Kor. 5.16 (A+B). 7.2 

(2 x in A+B). 11.8— Dazu Sk. V. 16. 

4x ainohun: Luc. 8.51; Me. 5.37. 9.8.— Dazu Sk. V. 11. 


Das Auffallige hierbei ist, wenn man Sk. zunachst ausser acht lasst, 
die Verteilung der Belege. CA.—Hand 1 und Codd. Ambross. A u. 
B haben -nn- ohne Ausnahme, CA.—Hand 2 hingegen hat -n-. Dabei 
scheint es mir nun noch besonders wichtig, dass in Me. 9.8 der 
Schreiber zunichst ainoino /hun geschrieben hat, wie v. Friesen 
bemerkt.? Ich halte es fiir durchaus unwahrscheinlich, dass der 
Schreiber zunichst zweimal zu der Form mit nur einem -n- ansetzt 
(aino ino), dann seinen Irrtum bemerkt und nun beim Bessern 
nicht das orthographisch “richtige” -nn- einfiigt, sondern bei 
seinem -n- bleibt; der zweimalige Ansatz mit nur -n- und die Bes- 
srung mit nicht -nn- halte ich fiir eindeutig beweisend, dass fiir 
den Schreiber, d. h. fiir Hand 2 des CA. eben die Form des acc. sg. 
masc, als ainohun orthographisch korrekt gewesen ist. Dem stehen 

*Helm, l.c., p. 203.—Die Zusammenstellung bei Streitberg, Got. Elementar- 


buch, 5./6. Aufl., § 29. 
"0. v. Friesen och A, Grape, Om Codex Argenteus, p. 57. 
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die eben genannten Schreilver mit ihrem -nn- gegeniiber, wozu noch 
zu bemerken ist, dass im Philipperbrief 4.15 der nom. sg. fem, 
ainnohun in B steht (A fallt hier leider aus). Ich ziehe daraus dep 
Schluss, dass im spateren Gotischen Ausgleich der Formen eingetreten 
sei, und zwar zwischen acc. sg. masc. und nom. (acc.) sg. fem, in 
beiden Richtungen. Den Beweis liefert die in Frage stehende Sk— 
Stelle. 

Die Untersuchungen von Bennett haben gezeigt, mit welch hohem 
Maass an Sorgfalt Sk. durchkorrigiert worden ist. An Fehlern bleibt 
ausschliesslich iibrig: Pwalh (II.8) und markailliaus (IV. 26), 
Keiner dieser Fehler ist schwer, d. h. keiner derselben macht den Text 
unverstindlich wie ihn ein acc. sg. fem. “ainohun” in dem Satz 
Sk. V.11/12 (—TIoh. 5.22) unverstindlich machen wiirde. Dass 
aber der aufmerksame Korrektor von Sk. gerade an dieser Stelle nicht 
eingegriffen hat, lasst sich nur so erkliren, dass ihm die Stelle ver- 
stindlich gewesen, dass fiir ihn die vorliegende Form also ein acc. sg, 
masc. gewesen sein muss. Sk. V.16 begegnet wiederum dieselbe 
Form, aber diesmal in der Schreibung mit -nn-. Das besagt, dass 
fiir Schreiber und Korrektor von Sk. der Ausgleich der Formen 
vollzogen war, und dass nun die Schreibung ins Schwanken ge- 
kommen ist. 


Washington University ERNST A. EBBINGHAUS 





REVIEWS 











Karl Strecker, Introduction to Medieval Latin, English translation 
and revision by Robert B. Palmer (Berlin: Weidmannsche Buchhand- 
lung, 1957. 159 pp.). KARL Strecker’s Kinfiihrung has long 
been a guide to those who wish to know something of medieval Latin. 
The work under review is a translation of the 1932 edition, which is 
difficult to obtain. A French translation, with additional bibliography, 
appeared in 1948 and is still available. 

One can appreciate the feelings which led Professor Palmer to make 
this translation: Strecker’s work is the only book of its kind i 


* Ausser der oben genannten Arbeit vgl. W. H. Bennett in PMLA, LXV, 1263- 
1281; txrx, 655-676; Lxxu, 555-562. 
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existence and the author’s scholarship is beyond question. It is less 
easy to agree with the reasons he gives in his preface for his decision, 
namely, that students who need the book cannot read modern foreign 
languages well enough and therefore need an English text. A glance 
at the bibliography which Strecker’s work contains (and which is by 
far its most valuable part) will convince anyone that a person who 
cannot read the relatively simple German (or French) of such a book 
as this has a very small chance indeed of making progress in any 
medieval discipline. 

The text has been well translated. The only possible criticism 
would be that the syntax is occasionally too close to the original 
German. ‘The real question at issue is whether, at this stage, it is 
worthwhile to translate the Einfiihrung at all. Much of the work 
has been rendered unnecessary by developments since it was written. 
The section on word formation and meaning, for example, which was 
never very helpful, has been rendered almost entirely redundant by 
the new dictionaries now in course of publication. The statements on 
syntax are too brief to be of any real value and contain nothing which 
any observant reader of classical Latin cannot at once see for himself. 
It would perhaps have been better to have used the material in 
Strecker’s book to build a new guide, so that material helpful to the 
student could be introduced. To give one example, a section on 
“How to find manuscripts ” could well replace the useful but much 
too brief section on pages 121 ff. Although there is much in the book 
which is very elementary, one never finds explanations of such terms 
as “incipit ” and “explicit,” of the way in which a manuscript is 
described, of changes in method in such matters as dating and signa- 
ture. These things are basic to any medieval discipline. They have 
much more claim to a place in an introduction to the study of medieval 
latin than, for example, the brief—and quite useless—paragraph on 
“style,” which the translator has rightly expanded by a footnote 
several times the length of the original. 

The real value of Strecker’s work lies in the help it gives in 
bibliographical matters. Even the specialist will find the indications 
given sufficient for everything but detailed study of a subject. Pro- 
fessor Palmer has much improved the book by his additions, especially 
ot works written in English. There is, of course, no effort at com- 
pleteness but it may be helpful to list one or two important books 
which do not appear, so far as this reviewer could determine. Kirchner, 
one of the most prolific writers on paleography, is not listed in the 
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index and no mention could be found in the text of his Die gotischen 
Schriftarten (with E. Crous [Leipzig, 1928]), a basic work on the 
subject, of his Germanistische Handschriftenpraxis (Munich, 1955). 
a cheap book with much information for the student of medieval Latin, 
nor of his Scriptura latina libraria (Munich, 1955), the most easily 
obtainable set of good manuscript facsimiles. The last two may well 
have appeared just too late to be included. There should certainly 
be a note of N. Denholm-Young, Handwriting in England and Wales 
(Cardiff, 1954, which is in many ways a more useful book than 
Maunde Thompson. In the works on the vernacular literature we 
should certainly add L. Olschki, Die romanische Literatur des Mittel- 
alters (Potsdam, 1928), and J. Schwietering, Die deutsche Dichtung 
des Mittelalters (Leipzig, 1937), both of which have recently been 
reprinted, and the excellent introduction to the German medieval 
drama written by Hartl in the first volume of the series Drama des 
Mittelalters in Deutsche Literatur in Entwicklungsreihen. For Old 
High German literature the most convenient work is that by J. K. 
Bostock, A Handbook on Old High German Literature (Oxford, 1955), 
which contains a great deal of information about the Latin literature 
written in Germany. For the non-specialist, F. Coppleston, Medteval 
Philosophy (New York, 1952) is an excellent guide. 

The opinion expressed earlier that a new version of Strecker rather 
than a translation and adaptation might have been preferable should 
deter no one from buying this book. The bibliographical information 
alone is worth many times its cost. 


Columbia University W. T. H. JACKSON 


A. Campbell, Old English Grammar (New York: Oxford Univ. Press, 
1959. xvi-+ 423 pp. $6.75). IN his preface to this book Mr. 
Campbell writes of enabling “the student to acquire a groundwork 
of solid knowledge more easily,” a statement which might be read 
as a suggestion that this is a usable grammar for beginning or evel 
moderately advanced students of Old English. Since good elementary 
grammars are already available, the fact that no such conclusion is 
possible need not necessarily be a disappointment. What this book 
does provide, however, is something we can well use: a detailed treat- 
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ment in English, incorporating much pertinent scholarship including 
the very recent, and providing generous amounts of illustrative data 
from relevant texts, particularly on phonological details. 

The range of texts treated is limited to the earliest Anglian remains, 
the great Anglian glosses, the early Kentish charters, the late Kentish 
glosses, and in addition, texts illustrating “the main facts of early 
and late West Saxon.” One of the results of this limitation of range 
is to give a greater than usual proportion of space to discussion of 
non W-S forms, a fact that adds considerably to the interest—and 
the complexity—of the book. 

This is the largest and most detailed OE grammar in English. It 
is hardly necessary to say that a reference grammar of this scope will 
be a valuable addition to our library of OE studies. Unfortunately, 
it is also likely that for many readers this will be a difficult book to 
use. The phonology, for example, is organized under the great sound 
changes of the successive stages from Primitive Germanic to historic 
OE, with the resulting deviations from chronology explained in a 
summary at the end of the main divisions. The announced purpose 
of this arrangement is to avoid the repetition necessarily involved in 
the more usual method of discussing alphabetically, vowel by vowel 
and consonant by consonant, the OE development of Prim. Gmc. 
sounds. It may be that this is indeed an improvement and that once 
the user becomes suitably familiar with the book, it will be easy for 
him to work with it. But for this reviewer the arrangement puts 
difficulties in the way of following the development of any one vowel 
or diphthong through Prim. Gmc. and OK. And, at least for one 
user, this is one of the commoner uses to which a historical grammar 
is put. 

It must also be said that in spite of the generous scale upon which 
the book is planned and the quantity of useful detail that the writer 
has managed to include, the clarity of presentation leaves somehing 
to be desired. Paragraph 108, for example, provides an example of 
thoroughness of treatment and documentation and at the same time 
of failure to stop prudently short of a discussion of matters which 
probably should not have been attempted. Here, incidental to a 
discussion of the Indo-European vocalic system, is an allusion to 
attempts to solve certain Gmc. problems by pushing back to proto-IE 
foms. This note with the accompanying reference to Lehmann’s 
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sary clue which he may follow, if he wishes, further into this problem, 
But, in addition to this, the writer provides a paragraph which alludes 


further to three highly complex philological matters (including the } 


laryngeal theory) which are explained neither here nor elsewhere and 
which will surely be meaningless to the uninitiate and perhaps not 
very useful to the initiate. It is difficult to see the function of this 
kind of almost cryptic summary of much discussed scholarly problems, 
Here the point in question is distinctly peripheral; if space cannot 
be spared for fuller treatment, it would seem preferable to omit the 
attempt at summary. 

A similar yet different example is provided in the same discussion 


(§ 100, 102). The passage is similar in its lack of clarity and ? 


different in that the matter is not peripheral. On p. 38 we have this 
sentence, “ Prim. Gmc. e and wu represent not only I-E e and w but 
I-E v.” A footnote here identifies + as “ schwa secundum ” but makes 


Proto-Indo-European Phonology provides the reader with the neces. ) 


no further effort to describe the sound or distinguish it from a. On | 


the following page there is this sentence: “ Lack of stress frequently 
caused the entire loss of short vowels or their reduction to ».” This 
is followed by the usual illustrations drawn from classes IV and V 
of the strong verbs, but again very cryptically phrased: “. . . we have, 
not entire loss of the e seen in the infinitive, but reduction of it to »: 
contrast pass. parts. OE stolen, meten, with infs. stelan, metan (t 
normally develops to e in Gme., but to wu in a nasal or liquid neighbor- 
hood. This wu can become o by a later change).” This may give a 


student some idea of the place of this reduced vowel in the vocalic ? 


system, but unless he has somewhere previously encountered a fairly 
detailed discussion of gradation, he is not likely to be much en- 
lightened. A very little additional explanation would have gone @ 
long way toward easing his path at this point. 

The difficulties of which these examples are representative will 
almost certainly limit the usefulness of this book. It will be noticed, 
however, that they have relevance chiefly for the less advanced student. 
For others it remains true that Campbell has made readily available 
much information and detail hitherto scattered throughout maty 
books and journals in several languages. 

The scale on which the accidence is presented is only slightly less 
large than that of the phonology. Paradigms are in West Saxo 
forms with “early, late, and dialectal” forms discussed in the fol- 
lowing sections. Paragraphs on “ origin of forms ” and, for the verbs, 
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4 “formation of tenses ” provide full descriptions of Prim. Gmc. equiva- 


lents and their development together with careful reference to the 
relevant paragraphs of the phonology. 

There is an excellent chapter on loan words in OE. No discussion 
of syntax is provided. 


Southern Illinois University DANIEL COOK 


Arthur Gilchrist Brodeur, The Art of Beowulf (Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: Univ. of California Press, 1959. ix-+ 283 pp. $4.50). 
THIS important book lives up to its rather ambitious title. It is 
indeed a study (and a very fine one) of the famous old poem as a 
work of art. The author modestly would have it thought of only as 
“a kind of prolegomenon to such a study ” (vii), but he gives us far 
more than that. The work falls into eight chapters and three appen- 
dices. A chapter each is devoted to diction (1-38), variation (39-70), 
structure and unity (71-87), design for terror (88-106), setting and 
action (107-131), episodes and digressions (132-181), Christian and 
pagan (182-219), and anticipation, contrast, irony (220-246). The 
first two appendices, “ Varieties of Poetic Appellation” (247-253) 
and “ Check-list of Compounds ” (254-271), go with the first chapter ; 
the third appendix, “ Limits of Variation ” (272-283), goes with the 
second chapter. For the most part, the book is written in terms of 
the poem as a whole. The author departs from this course most 
notably in his treatment of the Ingeld episode (157-181), where he 
goes into detail as he does not do in treating the other episodes, which 
are dealt with as parts of the poem rather than each for itself. 
Brodeur’s reason for giving the Ingeld episode special treatment is 
simple enough: he has an interpretation of his own. Like Dobbie 
(ed., li-liii), he takes mag 2032 not as an example of rhetorical under- 
statement with the sense ‘ does’ (if a present) or ‘ will’ (if a future) 
but literally, in the sense ‘can.’ With this sense, what Beowulf says 
in lines 2032-2062 can be interpreted as an imaginary, hypothetical 
construction, a mere fiction on the speaker’s part, “ Beowulf’s con- 
jecture about the kind of mischance which may easily arise to provoke 
an act of violence ” (178). When Brodeur, years ago, in a personal 
letter, laid before me this interpretation of his, I was much taken 
with it; it struck me as a good way out of certain familiar difficulties 
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that the episode makes for the interpreter and 1 told him so. Further 
consideration over the years, however, has made it clear to me that 
this way of taking meg will not do. Hitherto, in Beowulf scholar. 
ship, the consensus of opinion has been that the English poet, com. 
posing after the event, put in Beowulf’s mouth an account of things 
that actually happened. Details in the course of events have been ip 
dispute because of differences of opinion about the meaning of certain 
words and phrases (e. g. beah 2041) but never before, so far as J cap 
recall, has Beowulf’s narrative been taken for a fiction, though scholar 
have disagreed about the time of the happenings (history vs. prophecy). 
In spite of Brodeur and Dobbie, it has long been my conviction that 
the old consensus of opinion must be right. Renewed study of the 
Scandinavian versions has shown me that the account of events given 
in Beowulf’s speech is basic to Northern tradition.* If so, it cannot 
be an English poet’s invention and must reflect historical fact. 

As everybody knows, the Scandinavian versions differ greatly from 
each other and from Beowulf’s account of things. This account is 
close to history, if indeed it departs from history at all, and for this 
very reason it needed alteration if it was to be made into a good 
heroic story. Brodeur rightly points out the defects of Beowulf’ 
narrative for story-telling purposes: 


. in Beowulf the person incited to revenge his father’s death, the person 
who, by slaying the son of his father’s bane, precipitates the renewal of the 
feud, is not a personage of any eminence at all. He is a nameless young 
Heathobard; his Danish victim is equally nameless; Ingeld remains in the 
background,... This is not at all the manner of heroic legend, and it 
should excite our surprise (pp. 175f.). 


It should indeed, if what Beowulf tells us is taken for heroic legend, 


but not at all if taken for what it is: history. Some events of history 
make a good story, of a traditional pattern, with little or no change. 
Others need to be touched up or even radically altered if they are t0 
conform to fashionable patterns. Beowulf’s narrative belongs to the 
latter group. In my Studies of 1959, I have worked out the changes 
that the Scandinavian story-tellers made to improve the tale, and t 
this book I refer the curious. Here I will point out only that the 
various Scandinavian versions are rooted and grounded in the cours 


1 See the note on p. 181 of Brodeur’s book, in which he quotes from a letter 
of mine to him. I am sorry I encouraged him in his theory, though I realiz 
that opposition would not have shaken his faith in it. 

*See now my Studies in Heroic Legend (Copenhagen 1959), pp. 23 ff. 
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of events as we know it from English sources. In the England of the 
Beowulf and Widsith poets the facts were still known; they had not 
yet been shaped into a heroic legend. Oddly enough, Brodeur, though 
he admits that “in its representation of the political situation, Beo- 
wulf is closer to historic reality than Saxo’s story ” (175), neverthe- 
less takes Beowulf’s account of things for a fiction and thinks that 
“in the lays known to the poet of Beowulf, it was Ingeld himself 
who . . . slew some Danish noble . . . at the marriage-feast ” (176). 
It would be hard to go further astray in the study of heroic story. 

Brodeur rightly makes the meaning of dryhtbearn Dena 2035 crucial 
(163) both for the place and for the action of the episode. He takes 
dryhtbearn for a singular form, meaning ‘a noble young man’ (164f.). 
Let us have a look at the evidence. As a simplex dryht means ‘ body 
of retainers, comitatus,’ and this is its normal meaning in composition 
too.’ I take it, then, that dryhtbearn Dena ‘ comitatus children of the 
Danes’ means simply ‘the Danish comitatus.’ Since the form bearn 
may be singular as well as plural it is theoretically possible for dryht- 
bearn Dena to mean ‘ comitatus child of the Danes,’ that is, ‘ member 
of the Danish comitatus.’ But bearn is regularly plural in phrases 
of the type bearn Dena, where the other member of the phrase is a 
genitive plural, and we have no reason to think that dryhtbearn Dena 
makes an exception to this rule. Brodeur, it is true, points out that 
the phrase wpelinga bearn (which occurs thrice in Beowulf) takes a 
singular verb-form in line 1408, but here the poet is speaking of a 
military unit, the gumfepa of line 1401, made up of sons of athelings; 
he contrasts this band on foot with the king, who rides in front. If 
the poet had had in mind one person only, he would have said 
epelinges bearn as in line 888. After all, a son can have only one 
atheling for father.* 


*Thus, dryhtguma means ‘comitatus man, member of a comitatus,’ and 
dryhtsele means ‘ comitatus hall, hall for housing a comitatus,’ whence ‘ palace ’ 
(since the comitatus was commonly housed in the king’s palace). By exten- 
sion dryhtsele is once applied to the dragon’s lair, presumably because of the 
treasures with which the lair was filled, treasures that made it palatial in a 
way. Again, dryhtmadum means ‘comitatus treasure, treasure of the kind 
commonly associated with a comitatus’ (i.e. fine weapons and armor, rings, 
goblets for feasting, ete.), and dryhtsibb means ‘ comitatus kinship or friend- 
ship, the kind of bond that holds together lord and followers or the member- 
ship of a comitatus,’ hence ‘alliance’ or the like. Of the derivatives, dryhten 
means ‘ head of a comitatus, lord, king,’ dryhtscype means ‘ behavior or quality 
characteristic of a comitatus,’ and dryhtlic means ‘of a quality worthy of a 
comitatus.’ 

‘For other explanations of the verb-form, see Klaeber, ed., pp. Ixxxiv and 
tcl, I know of only one commentator, the late W. W. Lawrence, who rejects 
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Brodeur recognizes that the plural forms of lines 2036 ff. tell againg 
his contention that dryhtbearn Dena 2035 means ‘a noble young 
Dane’ and he tries to explain them away. To quote, 


The terms used are gomelra lafe . . . Headobeardna gestreon . . , Ben, 
wepnum. The last of these three terms makes it plain that only weapon 
are being spoken of; and since the poet on occasion uses a plural for a sing) 
person or thing, . . . the three terms just quoted can easily refer to a singh 
object (p. 170). 


It may well be that only weapons are spoken of here but it does no 
follow that the speaker has only one weapon in mind. I will let th 
passage speak for itself: 

on him gladiad gomelra lafe, 


heard ond hringme! Headabearna gestreon, 
penden hie Sam wepnum wealdan moston 


‘on them gleam heirlooms of men of old, hard and engraved treasures [that 
were the property] of Heathobards while they could wield those weapons.’ 








Counting up the distinctively plural forms in this passage (with | 


omission of him and gestreon, which may be either singular or plural, 
and the adjectives heard and hringmel, which agree with gestreon), 
we find that they are eight in number: three in 2036, one in 203}, 
and four in 2038. If him is singular, as Brodeur thinks, and if ther 
is only one weapon, Brodeur ought to (but does not) take the con 
sequences of his views and translate thus: 

‘on him gleams an heirloom of a man of old, a hard and engraved treasure 
[that was the property] of a Heathobard while he could wield that weapon’ 


If this is what the poet meant, he expressed himself in a most abnormal 
way. Brodeur’s interpretation of the passage does great violence to 
the text and cannot reasonably be maintained. 

Other things in Brodeur’s treatment of the episode are open 1 
criticism but I have said enough to justify my opinion that this par 
of his book is a failure. Luckily most of the book is at the opposite 
pole. It would be hard to improve on the first two chapters (with 
their appendices), which bring out with beautiful clarity the stylistic 
features of Old English poetry in general and the special merits of 
Beowulf in particular. The publishers in their “blurb” rightly cal 
attention to the author’s refutation of “those who have held that the 


the plurality of bearn in @pelinga bearn 1408, though one or two think i 
may be taken either way. 
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language of Old English poetry is totally formulaic and that the 
author of Beowulf must have been an unlettered singer . . . ,” though 
such views, anachronistically held by some in our own day, hardly 
deserve the respectful if devastating treatment that Brodeur gives 
them. The author’s most important insight, however, comes in his 
third chapter. To quote, 

... the action of the subplot is continuous, and is made, in all its parts, 
to pivot upon a single historical event. ... It is through the poet’s manage- 


ment of the death of Hygelac, and of Beowulf’s relations to Hygelac, that the 
effect of discontinuity in the main action is overcome, and unity achieved 


(p. 75). 

The author develops this thesis in detail and makes a convincing case. 
I reckon Brodeur’s treatment of the structure of the poem, here and 
in the next two chapters, a major contribution to Beowulf criticism. 
It alone would be enough to make his book indispensable to all 
workers in the field. 

The fourth chapter, “ Design for Terror,” is a fine piece of literary 
criticism. Here the author errs in accepting Lawrence’s views about 
the folk-tale setting of the fight with the troll-wife,® but he puts the 
emphasis where it belongs—on the creativeness and artistic skill of 
the English poet—and plays down the disparagement of the poet 
characteristic of Lawrence and his followers. ! .-et the impression, 
indeed, that Brodeur at heart has his doubts about Lawrence’s theory, 
though he feels compelled to accept it ; witness the following: “‘ Whether 
or not he [i.e. the poet] understood the situations and motivations 
of folk-tale, he knew how to shape them into a 1. le story” (p. 101). 
In sum, his analysis suffers surprisingly little from his adherence to 
the school of Lawrence and can be accepted with enthusiasm, subject 
to small modifications only. 

Chapter V, entitled “ Setting and Action,” may be looked upon as 
the culmination of Brodeur’s study of the poem. Here he brings the 
threads together and shows how the poet intertwined them to make 
a fabric of complex but clearly patterned design, beautifully woven. 
With some of the details of this exposition I do not agree but I pass 
them over without comment, since they do not seriously affect the 
argument or the conclusion. 

In the next two chapters Brodeur takes up special problems and 
points. Under “ Episodes and Digressions ” he tries to bring out the 


> 


*See my paper, “Grendel and his Abode,” in the Studia . . . in honorem 
L. Spitzer (Bern, 1958), pp. 297-308. 
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whole, with particular reference to the Finn and Ingeld episodes and 
the part played by Unferth. His treatment of Unferth is admirable. 
He demolishes Bonjour’s heterodox interpretation and sharpens our 
understanding of the matter by emphasizing the difference in point 
of view between Beowulf, who thought in terms of the moment, and 
the poet, who was composing after the fall of the Scylding dynasty 
and knew what Unferth had done to bring this fall about. I disagres 
with much that the author says about the Finn episode and with 
nearly all that he says about the Ingeld episode, but I will not go 
into these matters here. Brodeur could with profit have made us 
of what I said about episodes and digressions in my paper of 1948, 
but this paper seems to have eluded him.* Chapter VII, on “ Chris. 
tian and pagan,” deals with a question once much debated but now 
settled, as Brodeur tells us at the start. His survey is decidedly worth 
while, none the less: among other things, he sets Tolkien straight and 
gives us illuminating discussions of the passage about Danish paganism 
and the so-called sermon of Hrothgar. 

The last chapter of the book begins with a summary of the earlier 
chapters and goes on to the devices of repetition, anticipation, con- 
trast, and irony. Brodeur disposes of repetition in a paragraph, after 
noting that “it has been universally recognized and widely misappre- 
hended ” (p. 223). He rightly prefers to call it narrative variation, 
a happy term of his own making. I am sorry he says nothing about 
the most elaborate example of such a variation, Beowulf’s report to 
Hygelac. This report rounds out not only the story of the fight with 
Grendel but also, and chiefly, the picture of the Danish court. Earlier 
we had learned from the poet’s own lips of the future tension between 
Hrothgar and Hrothulf. In the report we learn from Beowulf of the 
present tension between Dane and Bard. The assignment of parts 
is determined by the fact that Beowulf, unlike the omniscient poet, 
knows nothing of a tension that is still to come but is well aware of 
the tension already in being.” The tragic figure of the queen in the 
earlier account is balanced by that of the princess in the report, and 
there are other obvious correspondences that I need not go into here. 
It seems clear that the poet needed the Ingeld episode to complete 


*He speaks of it as “a paper . . . which I have not been able to find in 
print” (p. 183, footnote 4). It came out in English Studies, xxix, 161-172. 
7 See my Studies of 1959, p. 7. 
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his picture of the state of things in Denmark, and that he was artisti- 
ally right in m9’‘ng it a part of Beowulf’s report to Hygelac. 

This review is already too long and | will bring it to an end, though 
much more might be said. Brodeur’s book has grave faults but also 
great virtues. It should be required reading for all serious students 
of Beowulf. 


The Johns Hopkins University KEMP MALONE 
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York: Oxford Univ. Press, 1958. xxxiii-+ 271 pp. $7.20. Early 
English Text Society, 240). PROFESSOR Trethewey’s edition of 
the second French version of the Ancrene Riwle brings another step 
coser to completion the Karly English Text Society’s major project, 
an edition of all extant texts of the Riwle. The policy has been to 
print individual, diplomatic editions of each of the English texts, 
but to edit the Latin and French from the best manuscript with 
variants from other manuscripts. This was Professor Charlotte 
l’Evelyn’s practice in her edition of the Latin text (EETS, No. 216). 
Since the long-known French version in MS. Cotton Vitellius F. vii 
isextant in that manuscript alone, Mr. J. A. Herbert could only make 
a transcript of that (E ETS, No. 219)—which is however a triumph 
of expert paleography because the Vitellius MS. had been damaged 
in the Cottonian fire and could be transcribed only under ultraviolet 
light. Professor Trethewey’s task was complicated in a different way 
in that the parts of the ?iwle incorporating this second French version 
had to be excerpted and edited from the first, second, and last parts 
of a five-part penitential manual. The collection has no general title, 
but the five sections are called “ Compileison de set morteus pecches,” 
“Compileison de seinte penance,” “ Compileison des peines de purga- 
torie,” “ Compileison des dis commandements,” and “ Vie de gent de 
religion.” Of these, the last evidently represents the beginning of an 
expanded, generalized version of the Ancrene Riwle, and the first and 
second are compilations from the Riwle and other discussions of the 
‘ins and penance. The edition is exemplary in every respect: the 
amount of information compressed into its brief, descriptive intro- 
duction, the meticulously clear and accurate text. and the choice and 
arrangement of the variants. The only lack ‘is that neither Herbert’s 


edition of the Vitellius French nor this of the Trinity French con- 
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tains a glossary of the unusual forms or words to facilitate compari- 
son of the works with each other or with the English. 


The importance of the Trinity version of the Riwle is that its » 


differences from the Vitellius indicate that it is an independent trans. 
lation from the English, a fact which carries with it the strong pre 
sumption that the original version of the Ancrene Riwle was not 
French. These and related matters were discussed by the discoverer 
of the Trinity version, Miss Hope Emily Allen, in Essays and Studies 
in Honor of Carleton Brown (New York, 1940, pp. 182 ff.). In an 
article in PMLA (Lxv [1950], 1233 ff.), Professor Trethewey estab- 
lished by collation the independence of the Trinity text and its probe- 
ble source in an English version related to MS. Cotton Titus D. xviii, 
still forthcoming in the EETS series. In her 1940 essay, Miss Allen 
had likewise identified a third French version of the Riwle preserved 
in excerpts like those of the Trinity compilation but re-translated into 
English, in the Tretyse of Lowe (EETS, No. 223). In an article in 
Festschrift for John G. Kunstmann (Chapel Hill, 1959, pp. 65-74), 
the present reviewer has established by collation that the Tretyse 
borrowings are derived from the same French version of the Riwle as 
the Trinity borrowings. Hence, we know to date of only two trans- 
lations of the Ancrene Riwle into French, that of MS. Vitellius, and 
that partially preserved in the Trinity and Tretyse borrowings. 


Duke University JOHN H. FISHER 


Jean H. Hagstrum, The Sister Arts. The Tradition of Literary Pic- 
torialism and English Poetry from Dryden to Gray (Chicago: The 
Univ. of Chicago Press, 1958. xxii +- 337 pp., 32 plates. $7.50). 
THIS is an original, provocative, and interesting book. Like Dryden’, 
the author’s less presumptuous car is drawn by “two coursers of 
ethereal race,” that travel a long road and require dexterous manage 
ment. He follows the tradition of literary pictorialism in theory and 
practice from Homer to the English neoclassicists, and attempts 1 
discover the specific influence of this tradition on the poetic pro 
cedures of five representational figures, namely, Dryden, Pope, Thom- 
son, Collins, and Gray. The theory involves tracing the shifts of 
meaning attached to the ut pictura poesis dogma; and the practice 
involves the study not only of the approach in neoclassical poetry 
pictorial description and interpretation but also the notice of particu 
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lar parallels between admired canvases and poems—or passages in 
poems—as in Gray’s Bard, “the image (declares Gray) taken from 
Raphaél[’s] . . . vision of Ezekiel.” 

The focus of Hagstrum’s book is on the neoclassical ideal of the 
imitation of nature, which, he argues, ultimately derives from the 
naturalistic side of classical teaching about the ends of painting and 
poetry. In order to demonstrate this thesis, he traces the unbroken 
continuity of a tradition of the “vivid representation of reality ” in 
the two artistic media, in a series of chapters devoted to Classical 
Antiquity, The Christian Era, The Renaissance, The Baroque Century, 
and English Neoclassicism. He covers a vast panorama; but within 
its limited compass his discussion is careful and weil documented and, 
by reasonable standards, well informed. No doubt, specialists all 
along the line would wish to amplify and qualify. But this is not 
intended to be a universal history of aesthetic theory and practice, 
and it fulfills its purpose of throwing light on the evolution of the 
attitudes typical of English neoclassicism. Even in so summary an 
account, it is extraordinary how many vital issues are touched upon, 
and how rich and revealing the subject of the inter-relations of the 
“Sister Arts ” is shown to be. 

The firm core of the association lies in the “ iconic ” or “ ecphrastic ” 
tradition of poetry written to accompany and in one way or another 
interpret a piece of plastic or graphic art. The latter might be imagi- 
nary, as in the primary example of Homer’s Shield of Achilles, in 
Iliad XVIII; but the Greek Anthology is full of epigrams written 
to give verbal statement to specific works of art. In this tradition a 
variety of attitudes may appear: the art-object itself may be made to 
speak, or be invoked, or described, or reflected upon by the poet, as 
for familiar instance in Keats’s Ode on a Grecian Urn. The Restora- 
tion genre, panegyric and satiric, of “ Advice to a Painter ” poems, 
the subject of an ample monograph in its own right by Mary T. 
Osborne (Texas, 1949), stems from the Anacreontic ode, which pro- 
vides a basic means of ordering visual detail in verse. Hogarth’s 
prints, with their interpretive versicles, are a continuation of the 
central tradition, though too humble to find place in these annals. 

Hagstrum notes that wherever the classical iconic tradition was 
strong, there was an emphasis on physical vraisemblance, on the worth 
of creating an illusion of reality to the point of actual deception. This 
idea of art as counterfeit reality, as a false and deceitful representa- 
tion of truth, was one of the grounds of early Christian condemnation 
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of pagan art. Of course, the protest did not ultimately prevail, but 
it led to what, after C. S. Lewis, is here called the “ sacramental 
pictorialism ” of Christian art. In that reorientation, the outward 
shows of the natural world were valued in art only as they were felt 
to reflect supernal reality, divined by the mind of the artist heaven- 
taught. Naturalism was thus for a time devalued, to return with the 
Renaissance. Meanwhile, however, the older tradition, though in 
eclipse, had not died; and Hagstrum reminds us that Chaucer exem- 
plifies classical pictorialism in striking passages of the dream-visions 
and the “ Knight’s Tale”; and that even Dante, who in the Inferno 
and Paradiso gives us supreme examples of the medieval reality, 
introduces into the Purgatorio (“itself a world of imaged reality ”) 
“the whole panoply of the classical iconic tradition,” in the spectacle 
of sculptures and reliefs created there by the Divine hand. 

We follow the iconic strain through the paragoni of seventeenth- 
century Italy, through the emblem-books, through the formalism of 
Sidney’s and Spenser’s imagery, and the emblematic psychologizing 
of the metaphysicals. It is not hard for Hagstrum to show how the 
basic conception of the masque, and even masque-like elements in 
Shakespeare’s late plays, are extensions of the collaboration of painting 
and poetry. And if he finally presents Dryden’s All for Love as a 
“ fundamentally pictorial” tragedy, he does so with persuasive argu- 
ment and is able to quote Dryden himself in defence of this critical 
contention. He emphasizes how earnestly Dryden strove to achieve 
the ideal of compressing his play into the “ single moment ” of painting, 
and how “the speeches of the characters resemble noble inscriptions 
or mottoes. ... One character describes another as if he were a 
work of art and not a living being.” 
parallel between the famous representations of the “Choice of Her- 
cules ” theme by Annibale Carracci and Rubens and Dryden’s play, 


Having drawn an extended 


Hagstrum concludes: 


All for Love is a manifestation of ut pictura poesis, a realization of Simonides’ 
dictum that poetry should be a speaking picture.... It is a gallery of 
related heroic poses intended to arouse our sympathy .. . and our admira- 
tion. ... This play is substantive evidence of what Dryden meant when he 
said that the general parallel between poetry and painting is ‘more complete 
in tragedy’ than in any other literary genre.... All for Love may be 
viewed as a culmination of the classically pictorial in Dryden (pp, 196-97). 


Elsewhere in Dryden’s work, notably in the Odes, Hagstrum finds 
his affiliations rather with the sort of pictorialism that he terms 
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baroque : blurring outlines, obliterating boundaries and blending forms 
and images, challenging limitations, and infusing all with theatrical 
religiosity, in a rich and tumultuous amplitude of expression. He 
joins with recent critics who find the same tendencies to be charac- 
teristic of Milton, though in the latter with greater complexity and 
more of the Byzantine and medieval spirituality. 

In his analysis of the spirit of English neoclassicism, Hagstrum 
stresses the positive relations with Renaissance pictorialism, not merely 
as it derived from Plutarchan antiquity, but also and especially as it 
reached a modified classicism in the seventeenth-century Italian mas- 
ters of graphic art. He suggests that, although in the neoclassical 
pantheon which came to be the common property of cultivated persons, 
Raphael, Titian, Veronese, Tintoretto, and Correggio stood preéminent, 
yet perhaps a more immediate and active influence on poetry was 
exerted by Domenichino, the Carracci, Guido Reni, and Nicolas Poussin. 
The Bolognese masters added to the urbanity and grace of such artists 
as Raphael and Correggio a baroque emotionalism, not violent nor 
mystical, that went to the heart of the century that followed, however 
much they might try to resist in theory their parents’ excesses. Gray, 
for example, never tires of exclaiming over the perfections of Guido 
angelical,” “ divine,” are his common 


>> 6 29 


Reni :—“ lovely,” “ heavenly, 
epithets for this artist. 

These were not naive but considered judgments. Hagstrum brings 
out the extraordinary degree of familiarity with the visual arts, both 
the theory and practice, which was the common possession of the 
educated English of that age: a knowledge that made almost habitual 
the working interchange of terms between painting and poetry. Never 
before had the analogies between the arts been so taken for granted. 
Gray, as not merely educated but one of the most learned men of his 
time, was fully alive to this temper, and a seasoned and careful student 
of Italian pictorial and plastic art. 

But whatever their concessions to the currents of fashionable sensi- 
bility, they remained loyal to the high Renaissance ambition of repre- 
senting in art a nature idealized but objectively true, both a reflection 
and a pattern of generally perceptible actuality, depicted with vivida 
vis. Although, led by Addison’s Pleasures of the Imagination, and 
fortified by Burke and the theorists of the Picturesque, the focus 
gradually veered from the art-object to the beholder’s psychological 
response, Hagstrum finds the central key to the neoclassical philosophy 
of art in Reynolds’ Discourses, from which he quotes this passage: 
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“This great ideal perfection and beauty are not to be sought in the 
heavens, but upon the earth. They are about us, and upon every side 
of us . . . [to be discovered] by experience; and the whole beauty 
and grandeur of art consists ... in being able to get above all 
singular forms, local customs, particularities, and details of every 
kind.” The doctrine, as Johnson maintained it, holds equally for 
literary, as for fine, art. It was reinforced by appeals to antique 
sculpture and by resort to allegorical personifications, portrayed in 
attitudes historically stylized and heroic, a chief means of visualizing 
the general beauty in concrete form. 

The second and briefer half of the book, consisting of discussion of 
specific works of the five poets mentioned in our first paragraph, may 
be taken along with the three dozen or so plates at the back as illus- 
trative exemplification of the position set forth above. Collins provides 
the most compendious and incontrovertible demonstration. The dis- 
cussion of Thomson shows that poet in a novel light (at least for the 
reviewer) which is persuasive, too, as far as it goes. Dryden and Pope 
are too vast and multifarious to submit to be reduced to formula and 
thesis, so that what is said of them here seems rather in the nature 
of extended footnotes on a chosen aspect of their work than broadly 
revealing as exposition. To a lesser degree, the same may also be 
said of the chapter on Gray. Although the picture of Gray from this 
angle of vision is generally convincing, it does not appear to be so 
illuminating as more familiar approaches. But, of course, our objec- 
tion is beside the point, which was not to expound these poets fully 
but to call attention to an important but hitherto inadequately 
recognized element in their attitude and methodology. Incidentally, 
however, the discussion of Gray’s Elegy contains the only piece of 
interpretive comment that moves us to outright protest: namely, the 
transfer of the closing epitaph and preceding description from the 
poetic narrator to the “ rustic Stonecutter ’—a perversity from which 
we fly for refuge to the “ well-wrought ” arms of Mr. Cleanth Brooks. 

The pictures are well chosen to illustrate the thesis of the book, 
and most sensibly reveal what was in the mental gallery of the neo- 
classical poets, rather than present contemporary parallels. In spite 
of their undeniable interactions, the arts seldom move abreast of one 
another; and if we allow ourselves to dream of a companion volume 
to this, in which the Sister Arts would be those of Music and Poetry, 
we can imagine how different the resulting portrait of the Age would 
look. In Handel, a supreme example of Baroque theory and practice 
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flowering in the midst of neoclassical England, and in close and har- 
moniously collaborative touch with its artistic life, we should find 
fascinating parallels and contrasts in the allegorical representation 
of emotion, abstract and personified, and many new lights on analogy 
and interdependence among the arts. 


University of California, Berkeley BERTRAND H. BRONSON 


M. A. Goldberg, Smollett and the Scottish School; Studies in 
Eighteenth-Century Thought (Albuquerque: Univ. of New Mexico 
Press, 1959. xiii+ 191 pp. $3.00). MR. Goldberg’s book is 
polemical, hence challenging; and it shocks us pleasantly into recog- 
nizing the “Scottish School.” Most of us Londoners, I’m afraid, 
have been thinking of Scotland as a supper of oats and sheeps’ heads, 
and the ery of gardy loo at ten, and have forgotten that Francis 
Hutcheson was professor of philosophy when Smollett studied at 
Glasgow, and that Edinburgh was a “hot-bed of genius” which 
included Home, Hume, Smith, Robertson, and Ferguson, the father 
of sociology. 

Although Smollett left Scotland at eighteen, and did not visit 
until 1753, when he was thirty-two, we know of meetings with Home, 
Hume, Robertson, and Smith, and, as Mr. Goldberg says, the one 
extant letter from Hume indicates some length of acquaintance. 
Birds of a feather—especially in eighteenth-century London. Now, 
the Scotch Common-Sense School, as Mr. Goldberg points out, mediated 
between the empiricists (Hobbes, Mandeville, Locke) and the ra- 
tionalists (Shaftesbury); and Mr. Goldberg argues that Scotch 
Common-Sense, assimilated into Smollett’s Caledonian fiber, is a 
major and neglected context for Smollett’s novels, exposing their 
themes, clarifying their unities, and exorcising “ the ambiguities sur- 
rounding ” Smollett. 

Mr. Goldberg’s idea is illuminating, but it moves just a little too 
narrowly from Scotland to Smollett to theme to structure. One feels 
vaguely that everything might look different by broad daylight. The 
inescapable weakness of Mr. Goldberg’s approach is that it tends to 
blur Smollett into the Scotch Common-Sense background. We learn 
something about Smollett, yes, but we don’t discover what he has that 
Hume and Smith and Ferguson haven’t. .The process, at best, argues 
away from the most productive direction rather than toward it. 
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And often Mr. Goldberg’s case-making is not at its best. Hutcheson, 
eminent and present in Smollett’s most susceptible years, is rarely 
called upon, if ever—and the book has no index against which on 
might verify his marginalia, a real defect for any “student ip 
eighteenth-century thought.” With Hume, the same: because, even 
in Goldberg (p. 9), Hume aligns with empiricism. Ferguson, most 
frequently quoted, published his book in 1767, only four years before 
Smollett’s death. Mr. Goldberg’s bibliography, oddly, dates it 1773 
(two years after), though the text omits all dates and thus often 
blinks distances of twenty and thirty years between Smollett and 
Scotch philosophy. 

Much of this Mr. Goldberg acknowledges, arguing plausibly that 
direct influence need not be proved since Smollett was bred of the 
same heather. Obviously true—if Mr. Goldberg were then to disclose 
in Smollett an undeniable affinity with the Scotch clubmen. But such 
an affinity never quite takes possession of us; and, as one thing after 
another gets attributed to the Scotch School (not to particular men), 
we begin to wonder what has happened to the common eighteenth- 
century ground from which they themselves sprang. A great many 
of Mr. Goldberg’s cases could be lodged in London. Smollett needed 
Scotland, and he certainly needed common sense; but | think he 
might have gotten on if Hutcheson, Hume, Ferguson, and Smith had 
never existed, 

The tenuousness of Mr. Goldberg’s thesis shows distressingly in his 
first reference to Smith. Hutcheson was Professor of Moral Philoso- 
phy at Glasgow, he writes, and “ It is quite plausible that [Smollett] 


might also have known, during his final year at Glasgow University, 


Adam Smith, the economist, who was in residence at the time” (p. 
6). The economist ... in residence? No, he couldn’t mean that. 
Smith had barely achieved his sixtieth birthday, as a student, when 
the eighteenth-year-old Smollett left for London. This is too bad, 
but it is symptomatic, I think, of Mr. Goldberg’s quiet desperation. 

He must call Smollett “this almost-forgotten writer.” He must 
insist that Smollett is surrounded by “a host of ambiguities”—a 
word he drums into us six times in the first two pages, ten in the 
first five. He must quote Beattie on “genius” a dozen years after 
Smollett’s death (p. 56) and overlook Fielding’s famous Invocation 


in Tom Jones, which says the same thing—a book so close to Smollett 


as to get under his skin in a most volcanic manner. And, like many 
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another section on the Scotch, the “ genius ” passage makes no direct 
connection with Smollett anyway. 

Wanting sincerely to make one idea span the universe, Mr. Goldberg 
must belittle his scholarly predecessors and their considerable labor 
and admiration; he must insist that their views of Smollett are 
“ambiguous ” a word that brings Smollett right up to date, but which 
is remarkably unfair to Martz and Kahr! in particular, and to Buck, 
Knapp, McKillop, and others, in general. Paraphrasing Robert 
Gorham Davis, Mr. Goldberg quite rightly regrets that Smollett has 
been dismissed as one “ unconcerned with subtle ironies and deeper 
ambiguities of life *—the only time he uses the word correctly. To 
have several men collaborating in one ambiguity is a curious semantic 
enterprise of Mr. Goldberg’s own invention. 

Ambiguity, of course, fits the plot well. Smollett has been described 
as this and that; the Scotch philosophers reconciled antagonisms ; 
Smollett was Scotch; therefore each of Smollett’s novels launched 
two opposing ideas which find a common-sense (Scottish) resolution. 
Reading the intellectual historians who have separated the century’s 
polar ideas for our edification, Mr. Goldberg has convinced himself 
that none but his Scotch could tape up a dichotomy. He seems to 
believe that Smollett alone could have been described as generous by 
one and ferocious by another. He fails to see that most men almost 
of necessity held, and hold, conflicting views, that Dryden could write 
both of giants before the flood and an age more gallant than the last, 
that Swift could smile at reason and animality both, that Pope could 
put man on an isthmus between angel and brute, that Fielding could 
fuse benevolence and prudence into exactly the compound Mr. Gold- 
berg would like for Smollett and the Scotch alone. Of course, Mr. 
Goldberg attempts to admit this: “ Just as Smollett was capable of 
reconciling the standard contrarieties of the eighteenth century, a 
large segment of the period was also capable of reconciliations, literary 
as well as philosophical.” But the inevitable sentence follows: 
“Mainly, this was possible through the influence of the Scottish 
Common-Sense School ” (p. 5). It simply will not hold water. 

Once back across the Tweed, we can get to Mr. Goldberg’s real 
contribution. He is right in saying that Smollett’s novels have not 
consistently received what they deserve. His dichotomies are really 
illuminating—and fairly valid—though often they seem a little 
selectively projected from above. Roderick Random is reason and 
passion; Peregrine Pickle, imagination and judgment; Ferdinand 
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Count Fathom, art and nature; Sir Launcelot Greaves, social love and 
self-love; Humphrey Clinker, primitivism and progress. 

Peregrine Pickle, in particular, seems, as Mr. Goldberg says, a 
deliberate exploration into the excesses of imagination; and his pages 
on the shift in attitude toward wit from Addison to Hazlitt are 
extremely valuable and clear. Likewise valid is the opposition of 
Shaftesburian Greaves and Mandevillian Ferret; and Mr. Goldberg 
uncovers a new kind of sophistication in Smollett as he demonstrates 


the alchemical symbolism in putting the moon-mad Knight of the ; 


Crescent into conjunction with Aurelia Darnel, his golden sun. 
Ferdinand Count Fathom works well too, and produces a passage that 
really sounds like one of the Scotch philosophers (p. 93). 

But we’re in trouble. The passage does not deal with art-nature 
but with benevolence-selfishness, which was supposed to be Sir Launce- 


lot Greaves. Smollett, in short, had a typical eighteenth-century ' 


frame of mind into which any pair of opposites could fit. Mention 
something, and its opposite drops into place. Though deep... yet 
clear; a god ... or beast. This habit of balance can be seen even 
before Charles II, and it endured until—to borrow an admirable 
phrase of Mr. Goldberg’s (it may be Lovejoy’s too)—the Chain of 
Being turned into a Romantic Ladder. At almost every point one 
can find some cause more immediate, and more instructive, than Mr. 
Goldberg’s Scotchmen. Certainly Roderick Random rubs its indig- 
nant young Scot smooth and rational, but one needs only to review 
Smollett’s madness against Fielding and poor little sheepish Lyttel- 
ton, and his eventual contrition, to realize that even in 1748 Smollett 
would hardly have needed a Scotch School to teach his red-headed 


~ 


Roderick the woes of temper. The reasons for Smollett’s tensions ’ 


and vitality lie much closer to his own fiery cortex than Mr. Goldberg 
can allow. And why take so hard “the frequent charge that Smollett 
is writing in the picaresque vein”? (p. 23)—he is, as Mr. Goldberg 
acknowledges in a few more pages, and doing it consummately well. 
Humphrey Clinker, because it has more, suffers more than the 
others from Mr. Goldberg’s limiting antithesis. He could have, indeed, 
demonstrated gloriously that Smollett finally includes and balances 
all his previous antitheses: Liddy’s excessive “imagination ” and 
Bramble’s excessive “ judgment” as they describe Bath, for ‘ustance. 
It would have worked surpassingly well all around the circle. But, 
no, he must argue primitivism against Martz’s nationalism, making 
Bramble and Lismahago unconscionably pale, and making sober 
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Scotch philosophy of the exquisite final satire on Win Jenkins and 
the sum total of human pretensions. It is too much. Mr. Goldberg’s 
close reading comes very close to distorting the text. 

The superiority must, without hesitation, be allowed to Martz. 
His Bramble and Lismahago are nearer what the documents reveal 
of Smollett’s psychology. I would not wish to imply, of course, that 
of intellectual vigor Goldberg has only a little: indeed, he often seems 
to have too much. He is always on the wing, while Martz’s admirable 
caution enables him to condense his insights, to multiply his examples, 
and to accumulate all that study might produce, or chance supply. 
If the reader suspects me, as I suspect myself, of a partiality toward 
Martz, I trust that a little enquiry and meditation will show him the 
reasonableness of what I hope is not blind determination. Goldberg 
has shown the way, at least, for a continuing study of Smollett’s novels 
as aesthetic wholes ; his structural analyses are invariably informative. 
But I am afraid that his Scotch Common-Sense, for all his close 
reading, keeps us strangely remote from a fascinating random bramble 
of a Scotchman, and even from the novels he made great. One last 
complaint: I wish the Press had not put the notes at the end of each 
chapter, where you can’t find them, instead of at the foot of the page, 
where you can. They have otherwise done a beautiful job of 
bookmaking. 


The University of Michigan SHERIDAN BAKER 


Joseph Conrad, Letters to William Blackwood and David S. Meldrum, 
ed. William Blackburn (Durham, N. C.: Duke Univ. Press, 1958. 
xxxvii -+- 209 pp. $6.00). EXCEPT in his memorable preface to 
The Nigger of the “ Narcissus” in 1897, Conrad the public man of 
letters bears little resemblance to Conrad the novelist. His official 
pronouncements in prefaces and essays rarely are illuminating and 
are uttered in tones at once coy and pontifical. Even his corre- 
spondence tends to hide the artist. Occasionally in early letters to 
Edward Garnett and R. B. Cunninghame Graham something of the 
authentic Conrad shines through. But only occasionally. Conrad 
is not a great letter writer. These letters to William Blackwood, head 
of the publishing house and editor of Blackwood’s Magazine, nick- 
named Maga, and to David S. Meldrum, London literary editor of 
the Edinburgh firm, reveal Conrad of necessity in an official guise: 
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the professional author dealing with his publisher. And they reve 
a man less interesting, less admirable, than the artist. Nevertheles 
to Conradians the letters are a real find for which we must be gratefy| 
to William Blackburn, who not only discovered the letters and edite 
them sensibly, but also corrected numerous instances of misdating jy 
previously published correspondence. 
This volume is valuable because it sheds light on some of Conrad 
most important works and on Conrad the man, for whom no first-rat: 


biography exists. The six year period covered by the letters is unque. ' 





tionably the richest of Conrad’s writing life—a burst of creative energy 
equalled in modern fiction only, perhaps, by Faulkner in the ear 
thirties. The Blackwood correspondence runs essentially from the 
completion of the Nigger in 1897 to the beginning of Nostromo in 
1903 when Conrad turned over all his affairs to his agent James B. 


° Yr . a » , 
Pinker. It encompasses, therefore, “ Youth,” “ Heart of Darkness’ 


Lord Jim, Typhoon, “ Amy Foster,” and “ Falk,” as well as much 
work on the ill-starred Rescue. 

While the letters do not substantially alter our present knowledge 
of the history of Conrad’s early works, they do clarify and extend that 
history. A long letter to Blackwood about The Rescue, for instance, 
tells for the first time Conrad’s early conception of the story and its 
theme ; twenty years later when he came to finish the novel, he clearly 
tried to be faithful to that conception. The same letter shows that 
Conrad drew more heavily upon hearsay and personal experience for 
The Rescue than was previously known. He implies, moreover, that 
he himself, the political conservative, had in the late eighties rw 


~ 


guns to revolutionists in the East Indies, just as he had done in the 
} 


West Indies and Spain in the mid-seventies. 

Conrad originally intended to complete the Youth volume with 
“ Jim: A Sketch,” worked on concurrently with “ Youth” and “ Heart 
of Darkness ” and intended to have close thematic relations with both 
stories. The slow evolution of the story into Lord Jim generates the 


closest thing to drama in the Blackwood letters. Apparently it grev , 


and grew, utterly against Conrad’s conscious intentions; his cor 
tinually revised predictions to his publisher about length and date 
completion seem to have been made in good faith. Planned initially 
for 30,000 words, it became 120,000. Conrad assured Blackwood thal 
he would finish it before the end of 1899 and that it would take onl} 
four installments of Maga, October 1899 through January 1900 
Instead he did not complete it until July 14, 1900, and it ran fa 
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thirteen months! The letters serve to corroborate this reviewer’s 
hunch that during the writing, probably in the twentieth chapter 
(Marlow’s crucial conversation with Stein), Conrad decided not simply 
to bury Jim in a Malay village as an ordinary white trader like his 
real-life source, Jim Lingard. Rather, Conrad would give Jim the 
chance for heroic adventure that he had given Tom Lingard in The 
Rescue and that history had given Rajah James Brooke. Conrad had, 
however, been enlarging upon his subject from the very beginning. 
The mystery of Jim’s motives must so have obsessed Conrad that 
“psychologic disquisition ” (his phrase to Blackwood) became the 
method, the meaning, of the novel. 

While Conrad acted in complete good faith with Blackwood about 
Lord Jim, his financial entanglements appear less innocent. In tones 
ranging from the pompous to the propitiatory, Conrad begs personal 
loans, attempts elaborate schemes to raise money on life insurance and 
copyrights, and offers shambling excuses when he fails to fulfill obliga- 
tions or attempts to distort the original terms of a loan. William 
Blackwood’s kind generosity makes Conrad’s behavior particularly 
disappointing. Although William never censured Conrad, his nephew 
George wrote acid letters. The official history of Blackwood’s, pub- 
lished in 1954, recalls rather bitterly the troubles with Conrad: for 
example, to repay one jong outstanding loan he ultimately supplied 
only two of the three stories agreed upon. Still, the same materials 
in these letters that condemn Conrad help us to understand his pre- 
dicament and even to find grounds for sympathy. Conrad’s uncertain, 
unappealing tone here as well as in his essays arises almost surely out 
of his difficulty in knowing how to act in his new profession of author. 
At times he seems to wish to deal with his publishers as if they were 
shipowners or fellow sea-captains. So he adheres for a while to 
Heinemann out of “ fidelity ” and thanks Blackwood with elaborate 


courtesy for the “honour” of writing for Maga. Trying to believe 
himself part of a profession with a traditional code, he inevitably 
stumbles when trying to drive a bargain or make a deal. Pinker, 
half-agent, half-patron, provided an almost ideal solution to his 
problems. 

The Korzeniowski hereditary tendency to improvidence, a chaotic 
childhood, twenty unmarried years in the merchant service where a 
living was usually provided, this background left Conrad peculiarly 
unfitted for the financial hazards of authorship and domesticity. 
Meldrum who plays a most ingratiating role in the letters, recog- 
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nized that Conrad did spend money as fast as he got it but saw al 
that Conrad’s income was sufficient only for the simplest kind oj 
country living. “ And I think it very splendid of him to refuse 
do any pot-boiling,” Meldrum wrote to his chief. Perhaps this js 
after all, what strikes one most forcibly, even in these business letters, 
Although Conrad the man could demean himself in order to scrape 
by, the novelist, in this period at least, could only do what he must— 
write great fiction. He explained to Meldrum: 


It looks as if I were very mercenary but God knows, it is not so. I am 
impatient of material anxieties and they frighten me too because I feel how 
mysteriously independent of myself is my power of expression. It is there— 
I believe—and some thought, and a little insight. All this is there; but I an 
not as the work men who can take up and lay down their tools. I am, so t 
speak, only the agent of an unreliable master. 


Stanford University THOMAS MOSER 


Robert Boies Sharpe, Irony in the Drama. An Essay on Imperson 


tion, Shock, and Catharsis (Chapel Hill: The Univ. of North Carolin 


Press, 1959. xv-+ 222 pp. $5.00). PROFESSOR Sharpe’s book 
is the result of many years of meditation on the subject of irony in 
the drama; as literary adviser to the Carolina Playmakers, the author 
has learned to think of drama in terms of performance, rather than 
in terms of written texts only. Accordingly, he has kept his discus- 
sion solidly centered upon the living stage and has thus made a con- 
tribution that should be of considerable interest both to the theorist 
and to the performer. The qualities of seriousness and sobriety ar 
evident throughout this study and confer upon it a certain dignity: 
this is surely the product of long, unselfish dedication to the subject. 

Professor Sharpe’s approach to irony is psychological. Defining 
drama as impersonation, the author concludes that the actor’s art i 
inherently ironic, since it produces a constant tension between at, 


and nature. 


In the minds of playwright, director, actor and audience (all must cooperat 
to make a play), the drama is perceived by the senses and felt in the emotiot 
as art, that is, as reality or “ nature” heightened for beauty by human meas 
This is a mixed, complicated, even somewhat sophisticated perceptive state « 
mood. It is a mood which we call ironic, because of its simultaneous per 
ception of the two concepts art and nature as at the same time contradicto 
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and harmonious, untrue and true. In the ironic mood one is conscious of 
contradictions but is above being frustrated by them; rather, one includes 
them in a single perception of living beauty (p. viii). 


Working with the two key terms “irony ” and “ impersonation ” the 
author proceeds to examine the various forms of irony in drama— 
the use of “stage impersonation to produce more psychological states 
of the general type we call ironic ”—and discusses various levels of 
impersonation. Although Professor Sharpe’s discussions throughout 
the book tend to be lively, the frequent use of outlines (though these 
are generally helpful) often produces an impression of pedantry upon 
the reader that is out of harmony with the general conception of the 
book. 

The major instance of a great ironist in the Drama is Shakespeare. 
Professor Sharpe carefully surveys all of Shakespeare’s plays and pro- 
vides a further justification for those critics who divide Shakespeare’s 
output into (four) periods, by arguing convincingly that Shakespeare’s 
growth from The Comedy of Errors to The Tempest is a growth (and 
a shift) in ironic awareness. This section is the central one of the 
book, since it enables Professor Sharpe to show that the world’s 
greatest dramatist is a great ironist who expressed his irony by means 
of impersonation. 

The next portion of the book deals with the problem of catharsis 
and tragedy in general; and this is followed by a similar treatment 
of comic shock and comedy in general. The virtue of this argument 
is in the fact that tragic shock and comic shock are treated as analo- 
gous psychological experiences, differing from each other largely in 
content. 

The discussions of comic and tragic irony after Shakespeare 
generally lack the firmness of judgment found in the Elizabethan 
section of the book. It is puzzling to find no extensive comment on 
Moliére in the chapter on “ Comic Shock ”; and the informed reader 
has a right to expect lengthy treatment of Ibsen in a book on irony. 
Actually, what Professor Sharpe does is to select his examples from 
the Anglo-American theater, with the inevitable result that the Euro- 
pean tradition, which nurtured many of the English and American 
writers, is slighted. For example, Shaw’s theater is treated at some 
length, but Pirandello is unjustifiably relegated to a minor position. 
Among the contemporaries, 0’Neill, Williams and Miller are sympa- 
thetically treated, whereas T. S, Eliot and Giraudoux are neglected. 
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All these omissions weaken a book whose scope is intended to be as 
broad as possible. 

There is a slight error on p. 161. Professor Sharpe notes that 
“ Reacting against the Scribean triviality of content, Augier and 
Becque introduced the ‘thesis play’.” Dumas fils is usually given 
the credit for introducing the thesis play, rather than Augier; Becque 
was actually indifferent to the piéce a thése, as Les Corbeauz and 
La Parisienne adequately demonstrate; the continuators of the piéce 


a thése in Becque’s time (and afterward) are Paul Herviewu and ' 
| 


Eugéne de Brieux. 

In conclusion, I wonder if the partial inadequacy of this book, 
which gives so much evidence of the author’s competence and sincerity, 
is perhaps due to the fact that the problem of irony in our time needs 
to be discussed in terms that are larger than those offered by Professor 
Sharpe’s psychological approach. To be sure, the theater is funda- 
mentally an art based on the irony of impersonation. But since the 
Romantics and since Kierkegaard the term “irony” has become in- 
creasingly problematic ; and so has perhaps the term “ impersonation.” 
I am suggesting that the word “irony” in our time demands, in 


addition, metaphysical treatment, the kind of treatment that will, 


throw light upon the theatrical projection of a modern tension between 
reality and appearance. This is ultimately the reason why Jrony tn 
the Drama is strongest when it concerns itself with epochs where 
reality and appearance were conceptually more or less separable and 
weakest in the era of Pirandello, Giraudoux, and Beckett. 


Emory University WALTER A. STRAUSS 


Michel Burger, Recherches sur la structure et l’origine des vers roma! 
(Genéve: Droz, and Paris: Minard, 1957. 188 pp.). THE pro 
gram of Mr. Burger’s study was suggested, as he tells us, by J. Schmitt 
in an article on the verse of Fra Jacopone (Stud. Med. I, 522f). , 
Schmitt’s idea was that the principal Romance verse forms have & 
common origin in the “more or less popular Latin poetry of the 
Middle Ages” and that research into origins must be based on the 
comparative study of neo-Latin verse and of verse in all the Romance 
literatures, not one alone. Before Schmitt the question of origins had 
centered mainly about French where the earliest poems in the vern# , 
cular are to be found. P. A. Becker, as late as 1932, reaffirmed this 
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position as he traced origins to the period of the Carolingian Renais- 
sance; according to him the chief medieval verse forms in the other 
Romance languages were borrowings from French or adaptations of 
French models. 

Mr. Burger prefaces his highly technical discussion of origins, which 
he carries back to the Christian hymns and liturgical poetry of the 
early Middle Ages, with an introductory treatise (Part I: pp. 20-81) 
on the structures of the principal medieval verse forms of the various 
Romance literatures. This enables the author at the outset to draw 
conclusions as to which verse forms are indigenous to the literatures 
in which they are found and which have been borrowed, adapted, or 
imitated from one literature and language to another. He can then 
proceed more surely with his demonstration of their independent 
origins in medieval Latin and their development through common 
Romance. 

In the case of the French epic decasyllabic verse, for example, Mr. 
Burger finds an independent parallel in the Italian endecazi!labo, 
whereas the 10-syllable verse in Old Spanish, of much later date and 
closely related to the French, must be eliminated, he thinks, from 
discussion of common origins. The much debated lyric caesura of the 
10-syllable verse was employed first, he believes, by the troubadours 
and then spread to northern France; a hypothesis counter to the usual! 
opinion but well supported by the author. In his treatment of the 
controversial arte mayor with its variable number of syllables, Mr. 
Burger really brings order out of chaos by arriving at a concise defi- 
nition of this protean verse form. He shows convincingly, I think, 
that arte mayor was a form of common Romance, existing not only 
in the poetry of the Iberian peninsula but also in the other medieval 
Romance literatures. He notes especially its popular character, a point 
which will prove important to him later to explain the unbroken 
transmission of verse forms from Merovingian times down to their 
earliest literary use in the Romance languages. In like manner, Mr. 
Burger takes up in successive chapters the Alexandrine, the 11-syllable 
verse, and verse forms of 13 and 15 syllables, pointing out the part 
they play in the various Romance literatures and drawing firm con- 
clusions as to their indigenous or borrowed character in each case. 
It is interesting to note that Old Portuguese-Galician poetry often 
makes a decisive contribution to his arguments of common origin. 


Part II deals with origins. Section I (pp. 82-106): the analysis 
of the conditions under which the passing of Latin quantitative verse 
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into verse bearing accent of intensity took place; Section II (pp, 
107-159): the study of the evolution of different Latin meters into 
common Romance, followed by the identification of the metrical forms 
in the Romance literatures which are derived from them. Mr. Burger 
directs his research to the Latin poetry before the Carolingian Renais. 
sance, choosing as illustrative texts mostly church hymns and liturgical 
verse which can be exactly dated or which have a satisfactory terminus 
ante quem, 

Scholars have tended more and more to consider the music as of 
primary importance in studying the history of medieval verse (cf. in 
recent years Jean Beck and Georges Lote). After examination— 
somewhat hasty perhaps—of the tangible evidence, Mr. Burger comes 
to the conclusion, diametrically opposed to that of those scholars, that 
verse had a rhythm of its own apart from the music which accompanied 
it and he therefore leaves music outside of his discussion, a position 
which greatly simplifies his research. In general, he does not believe 
either that strophe forms have played an important part in the 
development of verse. However, in Part I (ch. VI) and Part II 
(ch. V) he traces the history of a curious strophe form (2 verses of 
11 syllables followed by 1 of 15), first used by Guillaume IX—but 
apparently existing independently in the other Romance languages— 
which corresponds to a strophe form of the seventh century. Mr. 
Burger shows that Guillaume IX probably borrowed the form from the 
popular poetry of his time; this again helps the author to bridge the 
gap between Merovingian poetry and the earliest literary forms in the 
Romance languages. 

The most generally accepted explanation of the passing of medieval 
Latin quantitative verse to verse bearing accents of intensity, is very 
simple: these accents have been made to coincide with the “ posés” 
of the earlier quantitative verse, which corresponded to a long syllable 
(or its equivalent: “monnaie de longue”) in the Latin meter, @ 
conscious and artificial process. Mr. Burger vigorously denies this: 
the evolution of quantitative Latin verse to accentual Latin verse, he 
says, has come about in “as natural and unconscious a manner as the 
evolution of the language itself.” To prove this Mr. Burger examines, 
in a well-documented study, the evolution of iambic meters in Latin 
hymns, especially iambic dimeters, from St. Ambrose down through 
the Merovingian period. He selects this verse because the texts are 
more numerous and more exactly dated, but other meters evolved in 
the same manner. The iambics of St. Ambrose do not yet reflect the 
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influence of the accent of intensity ; in his day the feeling for quantita- 
tive oppositions still prevails, but after St. Ambrose, Mr. Burger notes 
in the hymns of certain well-known churchmen down to Gregory the 
Great (+ 604), both a progressive regularization of the number of 
syllables in the verse by elimination of the “ monnaie de longue,” and 
an effort at making “ posé” and accent come together by doing away 
with final dissyllabie words in the iambic verse. These docti, he says, 
found themselves in the presence of two antagonistic principles: the 
traditional quantitative scansion and the accent of intensity, and 
tried to reconcile them. But for many anonymous authors of hymns 
during the Merovingian epoch, who were no longer familiar with the 
old Latin quantitative system, there could be only one principle: 
word accent of intensity. The less cultured people read quantitative 
verses, not according to quantity, but by the rhythm of the spoken 
Latin as it was developing in their time, thus making syllables bearing 
accents of intensity the rhythmic high points of the verse. 

The principal quantitative verses of the early Christian era, such 
as iambic dimeter and trimeter, trochaic tetrameter catalectic, had 
gradually then become verses of unvarying number of syllables thus 
facilitating their evolution into regular accentual verses in common 
Romance. In the cases of the lesser asclepiadic and the sapphic, the 
transition was easy because they originally had a fixed number of 
syllables. The dactylic hexameter, by slower evolution finally attained 
the same results. These technical developments are clear but one would 
wish that Mr. Burger might have discussed more fully the relationship 
of docti and poetae vulgares in this evolution. All we find is in a 
footnote to page 106: “Ils [the docti] durent cependant avoir 
contribué 4 la régularisation des vers accentuels des poetae vulgares.” 
If this is the case, was not the evolution of quantitative verse into 
accentual verse in common Romance, at least in the earlier stages, 
partly conscious and artificial ? 

The position of the accents of intensity was free in the body of 
the new verse as the accents of “hauteur” had been in the Latin 
quantitative verse. However the last accent of the first hemistich 
coincided naturally with the last “ posé” before the caesura of the 
old verse, and the last accent of the second hemistich corresponded with 
the last “ posé,” thus giving rise to two fixed accents in the accentual 
verse of common Romance. 

Moreover early in common Romance, as a:result of the fixed number 
of syllables in each accentual verse, one of the most important features 
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of Romance versification developed: i.e., the practice of not taking 
into account unaccented syllables coming after the last accentej 
syllables of each hemistich, which represented word accents. This 
would account quite naturally for variations in word form in thes 
positions: oxytone (tronco, agudo), feminine (piano, grave), sdrue. 
ciolo (esdrijolo), according to the linguistic developments of the 
several Romance languages. 

In Section II, of Part II Mr. Burger takes up in successive chapters 
the development of individual Romance verse forms from pre-Car. 
lingian Latin quantitative and corresponding accentual meters through 
common Romance: iambic trimeter (and sapphic; ef. p. 168) to the 
verse of 10 syllables; lesser asclepiadic to arte mayor; iambic tetn- 
meter (and its catalectic variants) to Alexandrine ; trochaic tetrameter 
catalectic to 13-syllable verse ; dactylic hexameter to 11-syllable verse; 
ete. His exposition in each case, although necessarily complicated, 
will be clear, I think, to the reader who has grasped the general 
principles which the author has previously set forth. 

The metric structure of early quantitative Latin verse also had a 
very significant and somewhat mysterious influence on Latin accentual 
verse and, through it, down into Romance: as the word phrase adapted 
itself to the accentual character of the verse, the verse structure did 
not vary in one important respect: Romance meters which developed 
from the old iambic quantitative meters, such as the decasyllable and 
the Alexandrine, maintained a “rythme ascendant”; those which 
evolved from dactylic and trochaic meters, such as verses of 11 and 13 
syllables, kept a “rythme descendant.” 

One other important point in Mr. Burger’s “system” must be 
mentioned. How were these verse forms of general Romance trans- 
mitted through troubled and unliterary centuries from the Mer 
vingian epoch to the time when the first literary verse forms appeal 
in the Romance languages? Mr. Burger supposes that during thes 
centuries the use of verses of 8, 10, 11, 12, and 13 syllables, wa: 
continued without interruption in folklore and popular poetry. Witl 
the cultural Renaissance of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, § 
court epic and lyric poetry appeared in the Romance languages 
utilizing and perfecting these popular verse forms which go back to 
common Romance. 

It has been impossible in a comparatively short review to set forth 
in illuminating detail the various steps in Mr. Burger’s exposition; 
we can only hope that, in presenting them briefly, we have not distorted 
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his ideas nor misrepresented the results of his long and meticulous 
research. To the average student of medieval Romance poetry, his 
comparative description of verse forms in the Romance languages 
(Part I) will be an invaluable and stimulating guide. For the 
specialists, Mr. Burger’s treatment of the highly controversial subject 
of origins (Part II) will prove challenging. Will they leave untouched 
his basic system? Mr. Burger himself asks this question with an air 
of quiet confidence. 

For this reader, the arduous task of reviewing so technical a study 
has been fully compensated by interest in the author’s fresh and 
personal approach to his subject and by satisfaction in the simplifi- 
cation and unity he brings to the solution of very delicate and complex 
problems. Mr. Burger’s work represents a very valuable contribution 
to the field of Romance versification. 


Bowdoin College CHARLES H. LIVINGSTON 


Georges Couton, La Politique de la Fontaine (Paris: Société d’Edition 
“Les Belles Lettres,” 1959. 153 pp. Bibliotheque de la Faculté des 
Lettres de Lyon, 2). PROFESSOR Couton is widely known and 
respected for his series of books on Corneille, in which he has demon- 
strated that many reflections of historical and political events are to 
be seen in the dramatist’s writings. Corneille was very much pre- 
occupied with the problems of his century. Can the same be said of 
La Fontaine? The present study provides a partial answer to this 
question, sometimes brilliantly, sometimes quite inadequately. 

The question posed has inherent difficulties, since La Fontaine was 
inclined toward reticence, ambiguity, perhaps indecision, as a com- 
mentator on public affairs and social issues. He sometimes spoke his 
mind freely in letters and occasional pieces not intended for publica- 
tion. But the Fables aimed at universality and tended to avoid petty, 
transitory topics. Thus, if certain fables praise royal authority and 
a strong central government (whether because of their sources or 
because of some perhaps temporary conviction of the poet’s), others 
will comment on the cruelty of kings and the need for small states 
to guard themselves against annexation. In spite of this “ cryp- 
tographie,” as he sometimes calls it, Professor Couton—who knows 
La Fontaine and his era very well indeed—has succeeded in defining 
many attitudes or opinions which remain fairly constant in the poet’s 
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works. Among them are his pessimistic awareness of the eternal 
struggle between social classes, his hatred (or possibly envy) of pro- 
fessional courtiers, his conservatism in matters of political reform, his 
distaste for war and conquest, his keen admiration for England, his 
misanthropic view of human behavior, his probable disbelief in any 
influence of God in the affairs of mankind, and his ideal of personal 
and artistic freedom. Some of these points have little connection 
with political matters. In fact the reader will be surprised to find 
several excellent pages (139-44) dealing with La Fontaine’s ideas 
on marriage! Although hard-pressed to find a political doctrine in 
La Fontaine, Professor Couton has made many penetrating comments 
on his works and on the society he lived in. He is particularly skillful 
in untangling the poet’s relationships with real or potential protectors, 
such as Fouquet, the Bouillon family, Louis XIV, the king’s mis. 
tresses, and Colbert. The author believes that La Fontaine’s disen- 
chanted outlook on life was colored by his corrupt “ balzacian” 
environment: “ Fréquenter un monde balzacien n’incite pas au respect 
de l’ordre établi: on voit trop sur quels compromis il se fonde. Frv- 
quenter un monde balzacien exclut 4 la fois Voptimisme et ses 
fraicheurs rassurantes, et la dure résolution qui fait souhaiter les 
changements ” (p. 139). 

One curious feature of Professor Couton’s book is the uneven quality 
of its documentation. It has no bibliography, yet it is a learned book, 
with footnotes referring to historical works, to seventeenth-century 
manuscripts, and to musty papers in the national archives. One 
suspects that these gleanings may be leftovers, a by-product of the 
author’s exhaustive research on Corneille. Also, he manifests com- 
plete indifference toward scholars who have preceded him. The politi- 
cal ideas of La Fontaine have of course been studied before; I can 
think of three useful articles on the subject, but none of them is cited 
by Professor Couton. Similarly, when dealing with the influence of 
Machiavelli (pp. 63-68, 108), he makes no mention of André Sieg- 
fried’s La Fontaine, Machiavel frangats (1950). 

His main source is of course the fabulist’s writings and here he 
stands on very firm ground. He offers many new and illuminating 
insights into certain fables and reveals some neglected facets of the 
poet’s personality. His book will be appreciated by every serious 
student of La Fontaine. 


University of Illinois PHILIP A. WADSWORTH 
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Marcello Spaziani, I/ Teatro minore di Lesage (Rome: Angelo Sig- 
norelli, 1957. 194 pp). THE title of this excellent study of a 
very minor genre in which Lesage happily indulged suggests that he 
also produced a real teatro maggiore. Actually there are only two 
significant plays to include in this latter category, Crispin rival de 
son maitre (1707) and the famous Turcaret (1709). In the minore, 
Signor Spaziani has listed and analyzed 95 works composed from 
1712 to 1738 for the “ Théadtre forain” by Lesage alone or with 
collaborators, d’Orneval, Fuzelier, and Autreau. The 95 titles, most 
of them one-act affairs, are presented (p. 103 to 162) with sufficient 
detail to indicate their plot or type, often musical, at times even 
wordless except for “ écriteaux ” held up by actors forbidden to speak 
by the jealous prerogatives of the monopolies called Le Théatre Frangais 
or the Opéra. These skits give an interesting view of the “ off Broad- 
way ” activities in Paris at this time, and render a valuable service 
to the historian of French theater and opera. Spaziani is a careful 
comparatist. In an older study he has reported on translations and 
adaptations in French of Bioardo’s Rolando innamorato (see p. 19). 

The preliminary section of this book contains a study of Lesage’s 
five Spanish plays adapted from Rojas Zorrillo and Lope de Vega 
(pp. 13-45), followed by a sympathetic analysis of various aspects 
of the Fair Skits or Plays, and Lesage’s contribution to this type of 
theatrical enterprise. The details are described adequately touching 
upon scenery, dance, music, recitation, characters, forms of plays, 
parodies, even samples of patois. The reader is inclined to accept 
Spaziani’s judgment that in this theater of the fair, one can observe 
the birth of a new genre, the opéra comique, which the 18th century 
will develop out of vaudevilles and parodies offered at the Foire. Even 
Marivaux tried his hand at parody in his Télémaque travesti (1714), 
a burlesque treatment of Fénelon’s virtuous hero. Lesage adds his 
unique verve to this musical repertory till it is taken over by such 
authors as Charles-Simon Favart (1710-1792). 

In the Appendix (pp. 167-194), Spaziani reprints Lesage’s prefaces 
to his collection of his Spanish plays and to the nine volumes of his 
Théatre de la Foire ou l’Opéra comique. Seven stage settings are 
quoted as samples of Lesage’s preoccupation with the backgrounds 
for his phantasies, and finally some pages of text from three plays 
to give the flavor of their original humor. . A limited bibliography is 
printed at the beginning of the study. 

This is a beguiling presentation of an odd and exciting phase of 
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theatrical history. The Spanish plays are thoroughly scanned for 
comparison with the originals and the free method of transposition 
to suit French tastes, methods familiar to the author in his adapta. 
tions of prose works like Avellaneda’s Quijote. One might be inclined 
to criticize the analytical Spanish section as hardly worth the immense 
industry of the critic in matching scene to scene. But the succeeding 
section of the book gives a vivid view of much unexplored territory 
arranged with a winning enthusiasm. Pantomime and flash cards 
were used when speech was denied. Lesage revealed a ready and gay 
creative force in meeting the emergencies of a rapid genre. Arlequin 
and Mezzetin have the strangest adventures in the Orient or in mytho- 
logical regions, in Greece, even in Canada. It was pleasant to have 
Spaziani refer to my own study of Lesage’s minor plays, proving he 
had used the Cabeen bibliography to good effect. One should note 
that Lesage mingled all this scenic work with his Diable boiteur and 
his Gil Blas and his many adaptations from Spanish and Italian. 
When the Comédie Frangaise put on his Tontine in 1732, refused in 
1708, peace settles on his long disaffection with the House of Moliére. 
A few more scattered skits produced with d’Orneval mark the end of 
his theatrical career. By 1762 the Opéra Comique absorbed by the 
Théatre Italien turns to musical comedy and in 1793 becomes officially 
the Opéra Comique National. 

One of the best sections of this book is the description of the 
“comédie foraine.” Pages 63 ff. give its general characteristics, its 
forms, its use of couplets set to music, the réle of the dance, the 
staging, the characters and the plots, the prologues, divertissements, 
parades, and parodies. It was a multifarious vigorous theater indeed, 
different from the “Commedia dell’arte” since its dialogue was 
written, and light-hearted in its gay superficiality, very modern in 
its spoofing. When one compares this whimsicality with the heavy 
Voltairian imitation of Racine, one wonders which is more truly 
significant in the development of theater. 

This is the kind of research which easily attracts. The frolicsome 
treatment of contemporary events gives joyous energy to this fluid 
theater, making it entrancing to explore. In my own study of Furv- 
pean Characters of the 18th Century (Columbia, 1916), Lesage was 
an oasis of refreshment. It is a tribute to Marcello Spaziani to state 
that he transmits to his readers some of his own obvious enjoyment 


Queens College HARRY KURZ 
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Léon Cellier, Mallarmé et la morte qui parle (Paris: Presses Universi- 
taires de France, 1959. 227 pp. Université de Grenoble, Publications 
de la Faculté des Lettres et des Sciences Humaines, 20). CE livre 
traite du theme de la morte chez Mallarmé; il l’étend parfois a la 
mort. Il y a le cété biographique: comme d’autres commentateurs, 
lauteur note les morts de femmes dans la vie de Mallarmé, en particu- 
lier celle de la soeur de l’adolescent. Il y a l’aspect proprement 
poétique: V’insertion du théme comme composante dans la construc- 
tion. Si l’on simplifie le systeme mallarméen de la maniére suivante : 
réalité (vie, perception, étre), idéalité (mort, réve, néant), poésie, 
la morte s‘inscrit au deuxiéme stade; elle peut contribuer 4 susciter 
le troisiéme, 4 Vorienter (l’étoile). C’est 14 en somme une inter- 
prétation romantique, et vécue, de la fable d’Orphée: la femme doit 
mourir pour pouvoir servir d’inspiration. M. Cellier développe peu 
ce deuxiéme aspect. I] s’intéresse surtout au cété historique: il cher- 
che 4 montrer comment l'utilisation du théme puise dans la littérature 
romantique. I] fait appel principalement 4 des textes de Gautier et 
Hugo. Le livre consiste pour une grande part de citations faites en 
vue de rapprochements. L’érudition de M. Cellier lui permet d’appor- 
ter une heureuse contribution a l’exégése de certains poémes. 


Indiana University ROBERT CHAMPIGNY 


Erich Kohler, Marcel Proust (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht, 
1958. 75 pp.). THIS little book is a remarkable achievement. 
In a short space it manages to sum up the essential content of Proust’s 
work in a lively and authoritative manner. Mr. Kohler has accom- 
plished this feat by digesting the vast literature on Proust and by 
extracting essential conclusions, rather than relying on quotations 
from these studies. And the author has somehow managed to include 
a number of stimulating reflections of his own that give the book ¢ 
certain individual profile. In brief, the book should have the widest 
possible circulation (it certainly deserves a translation into English) 
and bids fair to be ranked after Germaine Brée’s as the finest critical 
introduction to Proust in recent years. 

In view of the limited scope of Mr. Koéhler’s book, it would be idle 
to complain that more space should have been devoted to Proust’s 
humor (a neglected subject) or his imagery (an inexhaustible sub- 
ject). Mr. Kéhler has simply pruned away everything that is not 
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absolutely indispensable ; and he has constructed his essay in a manne: 
corresponding to the double aspect of A la Recherche itself—the ques 
of the vocation, and the vocation itself; thus, the two general section; 
of the book are “ The Quest of the Work of Art ” and “ A la Recherch, 
du temps perdu.” 

Following Proust’s own critical method, Mr. Kéhler has left the 
biographical Proust more or less in the background, and concentrated 
on his intellectual and aesthetic development. This leads directly 
into an analysis of A la Recherche in terms of Proust’s conception 
of love, and his “ atomization ” of the individual, the problem of tim 
and memory, and the culminating Proustian aesthetic. 

Along the way Mr. Kohler stresses the importance of Proust the 

critic as a preparatory step for the magnum opus: he quite rightly 
points up the inadequacy of Les Plaisirs et les jours as the first book 
of the dilettante who almost miraculously was to become a great 
writer; and he makes some valuable comments on the much discussed 
influence of Bergson on Proust by showing that A la Recherche is not 
an artistic embodiment of Bergson’s philosophy: 
In der Tat ist Proust’s atomistische Zeitauffassung grundverschiedem von 
Bergson’s “ Dauer,” die Diskontinuitét der “inneren” Zeit steht im Wider. 
spruch zu Bergson’s “ Lebensstrom,” mit dem die Vergangenheit unaufhdrlich 
in die Gegenwart einstrémt, also nicht “verloren” ist und keiner mémoire 
involontaire zu ihrer Wiedererweckung bedarf. Bergson’s dynamische Lehre 
verhiess eine Freiheit, fiir welche die deterministische Psychologie Proust's 
keinen Raum liess (p. 41). 

Closely related to this is Mr. Kohler’s conviction that among other 
things A la Recherche may also be regarded as the “ novel of chance” 
Die Recherche macht den in der gesamten bisherigen Romantradition stets 
einer zielgerichteten Fabel untergeordneten Zufall erstmals selber zum alleit- 
herrschenden Kompositionsprinzip. 

This argument is based on the evidence of the involuntary memory 
episodes that, Proust insists, occur accidentally ; and it is further sup 
ported by the evidence of chance encounters and even non-encountels 
(Madame de Stermaria) in the novel. 

The aspect of Proust’s work that Mr. Kéhler has perhaps nd 
stressed sufficiently is Proust’s tendency to see the accidental moment 
of the mémoire involontaire and of the intermittences du coeur as anale 
gous to grace freely given. Since Art in Proust’s work functions like 
some sort of deity, the experiences of the affective memory becom 
sign-posts, or intuitions, of a vocation that is at the same time artist 
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and mystical. This accounts, in my opinion, for the fact that in 
many of the crucial episodes of the novel Proust has recourse to 
religious imagery (baiser de maman, haie des aubépines, etc.). For 
the narrator the only way to escape from the cycle of determination 
is to learn to heed the call of Art and to devote himself singlemindedly 
and ascetically to this calling. 

Mr. Kohler goes a step beyond Martin-Chauffier’s important analy- 
sis of the “ double je” (although for some strange reason this article 
is not listed in the bibliography) by splitting the narrator’s “I” into 
three parts. This is altogether appropriate, inasmuch as the frag- 
mentation of personality in Proust’s novel ought logically to be also 
applicable to the protagonist. As a matter of fact, it seems possible 
that the Narrator’s “I” 

One of the best sections of the book is Mr. Kohler’s lengthy analysis 
of a Proustian sentence (the phrase-entonnoir on pp. 7-8 of vol. I 
of the Pléiade edition), complete with a diagram. J recommend this 


might even be further atomized. 


explication de texte to any teacher who finds difficulty in putting 
Proust’s style across in the classroom. 

There is only one minor error, on p. 19, relating to Gide’s assess- 
ment of the Swann manuscript for the NRF. Mr. Kohler states that 
Gide “did not even look at the manuscript,” as a matter of fact he 
did open it—at random—and encountered one of Proust’s rare 
“boners,” whereupon he recommended to Gallimard that the text 
should be returned to the author. 


Emory University WALTER A. STRAUSS 


Daniel Casper von Lohenstein, Afrikanische Trauerspiele, ed. Klaus 
Giinther Just (Stuttgart: Anton Hiersemann, 1957. xx + 415 pp. 
Bibliothek des Literarischen Vereins in Stuttgart, 294). THIS 
volume completes the great critical edition of the plays of Lohenstein. 
It is a work of which editor and publisher can both be proud. As one 
who himself has tried to reconcile the contradictory claims of scholarly 
perfection with the restrictions imposed by modern printing and pub- 
lishing, reviewer has a profound respect for and appreciation of the 
task here accomplished. 

Again, as in the previous two volumes (see my review, MLN, ixxu, 
239-40) a suggestive rather than exhaustive interpretation precedes 
the plays—* Lohenstein und die afrikanische Welt.” Bibliographical 
introductions, the texts proper with the original notes, and Just’s 
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appendices follow. A chart in the manner of those used by Nadler 


“TD. C. Lohenstein: Geopolitisches Weltbild,” concludes the volume 
A thorny problem confronted the editor: how, unless they wer 
printed side by side or consecutively, could the two versions of Cleo. 
patra be presented? Just decided to print version A (1680) as hi 
text and then to include in an appendix those passages of the Ur. 
Cleopatra of 1661 which differ radically. A table and other reference 
help in articulating text and appendix. The student is thus in, 
position to reconstruct the entire original text, including the misprints 
In this respect, I submit, Just went a bit too far. Inverted letter 
(nnd, Tngend) contribute absolutely nothing to one’s appreciation of 
Lohenstein’s drama. Such matters deserve little, if any, notice. 

Another minor fault might be found with the bibliographies 
Here “ Titelauflagen ” (issues, impressions, or states) should be dis 
tinguished by designations other than consecutive capitals; thes 
should be reserved for genuine editions. 

But these decidedly minor faults hardly detract from the gain 
represented by this edition. Now for the first time the modern student 
can form his own opinion of the most important German Baroque 
dramatist after Gryphius. 


The University of Texas G. SCHULZ-BEHREND 


Angel Flores and Homer Swander, eds., Franz Kafka Today (Madi- 
son: The Univ. of Wisconsin Press, 1958. 299 pp.). HEINZ 
Politzer, whom the reviewer respects as the voice in the wilderness 0 
Kafka criticism, wrote in 1953 in Books Abroad: “ At long last 
literary historians have come to realize that Kafka’s works are essen- 
tially literary documents worthy of investigation.” The authors t0 
whom he refers, C. Heselhaus and F. Beissner, wrote in 1952. This 
year marks not only the beginning of a new era in Kafka criticism; 
it also saw the publication of Briefe an Milena. In the next yeat 
Hochzeitsvorberettungen appeared. Both volumes were essential con- 
plements to the Kafka-Buld. 

The editors of the critical symposium Franz Kafka Today use onl} 
algebraic symbols for their contributors, and these incorrectly (p. 2), 
but with the help of their good bibliography the reader can comput! 
that forty percent of the actual text consists of articles written betwee 
1949 and 1951. These articles have been revised, but their basi 
approach remains that of an older era of Kafka criticism. The fat! 
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that six of them are “printed in this country for the first time” 
(p. 2) does not alter their age. 

Even some of the more recent articles in this book belong definitely 
to the old school of Kafka criticism, characterized by the firm belief 
that Kafka wrote allegories about church history, protestant and 
catholic theology, the artist in society, cylindrical and circular objects 
in a Freudian world, the Hitler regime, antisemitism, and medical 
subjects. Kafka, these critics assume, hides ideas, even the most 
inconsequential ones, like Easter eggs, and it is the critic’s job to 
find them. At the end of the search the reader is presented with a 
hodgepodge of commonplaces, some of them questionable and most of 
them far removed from Kafka’s life, time, and thoughts. Here are 
some of the more colorful examples: The yellow complexion of the 
Russian friend in The Judgment is related to Kafka’s manuscripts 
yellowed with age, and the dangling gas brackets in his store remind 
us that Kafka “ wrote by gaslight” (p. 14). (Of course, in 1912 all 
Europeans who wrote at night and could afford it used gas illumina- 
tion.) The opposition to the torture machine in Jn the Penal Colony 
and the loss of public interest in the act of the hunger artist sym- 
bolize “ the defeat of a primitive phantasy by increasing reality sense ” 
(p. 43 n. 5). 

As always, the allegorizers, in spite of their tolerance of their 
colleagues’ phantasies, contradict each other. The lack of interest in 
the act of the hunger artist is interpreted by another author: “ Call 
him [the hunger artist] priest or artist, he has been rejected by the 
‘pleasure seeking multitude’ ” (p. 68). In The Married Couple the 
business man N. is God; “ His wife, the Virgin Mary . . . has diffi- 
culty removing the coat because of ‘the great difference in their 
height’” (p. 87). The fur coat is “a symbol of his aristocracy, his 
lordship ” (p. 87). The son in bed is identified as Christ by his 
short beard. The unpleasant experiences of Karl Rossmann in 
Amerika represent his “encounter with American democracy ” and 
“the other comprehensive social organization, the church, symbolized 
in the enterprise of the Nature Theater. In this episode Kafka uses 
symbols similar to those which will appear again in ‘A Hunger- 
Artist’: the show business representing organized religion” (p. 
121/122). The bitterness about America in this interpretation stems 
from the post-depression era. Kafka, however, wrote Amerika before 
the first world war in far-off Prague. When Kafka puts the sword 
of the Hermannsdenkmal into the hand of the Statue of Liberty, he 
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shows only that he knew the Hermannsdenkmal better than the Staty 
of Liberty. When the author of this article, like others before him 
interprets this as a criticism of America (p. 118), he shows lack ¢ 
familiarity with the world of Kafka and the “ objective correlatives” 
he took from that world. 

More allegorizations of this sort could be mentioned, but we have 
come already to the second flaw of the allegorical interpreters. As 
rule they sin at the beginning of their work when they should read 
the text verbaliter. We mentioned the unfamiliarity with the “ ob. 
jective correlatives ”; to this must be added the neglect to consult the 
German original where close analysis of the text, sometimes of a 
word, is tried; use of faulty translations; careless or insensitive 
reading of the original text; and faulty quoting. 

In The Judgment the climactic structure of the story is impaired 
while 


> 


because the word “cover ” is understood to mean also “ bury,’ 
the German “ zudecken ” actually has the metaphorical meaning of 
“completely outdoing someone.” That is the meaning of the word 
as the father uses it here. The death wish of the son and perhaps 
the father’s awareness of it comes later. The author asks: “ Where 
in all literature is there a crueler word than the word ‘kindly’?” 
(p. 20). The German word “entgegenkommend ” used in Fin 
Hungerkinstler does not mean ‘kindly’; it simply describes the 
attempt of the overseer to humor the hunger artist, whom he considers 
demented. The same author complains incidentally that a diary 
entry which Brod mentions is not in the Diaries (p. 24 n. 6). It can 
be found in Hochzeitsvorbereitungen (p. 238), but this work appeared 
in 1953 and the article antedates it by six years. Franz Kafka Today? 

In A Country Doctor the commentator gives many allegorical 
equations. “The man is doctor, parson, lover, every guise of the 
god-surrogate that fails etc.” (p. 50). The “lover” is particu- 
larized in “Sampler B”: “He is a doctor in the ironic sense of 
assuager of (sexual) pain, his own and his ‘ patient’s’” (p. 52). 
Unfortunately the author used the Muir translation, which omits the 
important fact that the patient dies during the doctor’s visit. The 
Muirs translate the doctor’s words: “‘ Take the word of honor of an 
official doctor.’ And he took it and lay still.” The correct trans- 
lation would have been: “ ‘ Take the word of honor of a district doctor 
with you to the beyond.’” “Sampler C” begins: “ Obviously (sic) 
the story is an ironic History of the Jews” (p. 52). But it is also 
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ironic how a few words omitted in a translation can ruin the finest 
allegorical sampler. 

The reviewer can’t understand how in the article The Metamorphosis 
comic effects can be found. “Thus the comedy of Gregor’s speech, 
as of all the other behavior in the story is the comedy of primitive- 
ness . . . Gregor’s processes of thought have sunk below the level of 
organization and synthesis—the junior manager recognizes it [Gregor’s 
speech] as the essential subhuman gibbering of a beast ” (p. 38). All 
these statements refer to the anguished excuses that the terribly 
incapacitated Gregor uses to make the junior manager believe that 
he is not ill and will make up the lost time. This frantic speech is 
a classic example of Kafka’s compassion with the struggling abused 
underling. The junior manager’s long speech is written with artistry 
and—a rare thing in Kafka’s works—with hatred for this type of 
“insect,” but to the author of the article the junior manager is “ in 
some respects the realist of the story” (p. 38). Gregor asks himself 
whether a misfortune like his could befall the junior manager. Later 
on he sadly listens to the audible appetite of the three despicable 
lodgers and reflects: “ How these lodgers feed themselves and [I 
perish.” He thinks he finds in the violin music of his sister the way 
to the longed for food. All of this is hardly comical, even when 
Bergson and Freud are quoted to define the comical element. 

The author of A Report to an Academy speaks of his allegory as a 
tentative interpretation: “if it sends old readers back to the story . 
it will have performed its function” (p. 56). It did, and this old 
reader discovered with dismay that the author should have followed 
his own advice. His rendering of the story deviates considerably 
from Kafka’s original and makes his suggested allegory if not plausi- 
ble at least not so unacceptable as the original does. 

The author of The Trial: Its Meaning has liberally sprinkled his 
article with faulty quotations and summaries of Kafka’s works (147, 
l, 38 ff.; 148, 1. 7 ff.; 150, 1. 28 ff.; 155, 1. 6 ff.). The worst example 
may be quoted: “ Somewhere in his notebook Kafka points out the 
analogy between the German words sein and Dasein, thus giving us 
to understand etc.” (p. 157). That is not Kafka but badly remem- 
bered Heidegger. The Kafka passage alluded to reads: “ Das Wort 
‘sein’ bedeutet im Deutschen beides: Dasein und Ihmgehdéren ” 
(Hochzeitsvorbereitungen 44 no. 46). Of course, the real Kafka pas- 
sage does not illustrate what the author has to say. 

In Letters to Milena the commentator dislikes everything Kafka 
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wrote in these letters, and he takes him to task even for things ly 
did not write. “There are no remarks about the times, the cultum) 
atmosphere, the intellectual groups or poetry and literature etc.” (p. 
246). The author is, of course, entitled to his dislike of Kafka, 
epistolary style, but not to mistakes. In the same passage he blamg 
Kafka for having called Werfel “the fat man ” (p. 247), but Milen 
called him that. The relation between Heine and Mathilde was sud 
that Heine can not be used to support the author’s argument (p. 247), 
More serious is his accusation that Kafka uses the trick of Eubulidg 
“Liar” but the examples cited are not convincing. Such logical 
oxymora are not self contradictions in love letters even if the lover is 
the harassed Kafka. 

Appended to our book is a very useful bibliography and a iess usefal 
index of Kafka’s works. The preface says that “every ” work is listed 
and that also the “ original ” German titles are given (p. 251). Siz 
of Kafka’s works have been overlooked and 25 new ones have beep 
introduced. The editor selected 24 fragments from the Diaries—he 
could have doubled this number if he had also used the section Frag 
mente in Hochzeitsvorbereitungen. The German titles, new and old, 
betray the indifference toward the German originals, so noticeable 
throughout the book. There are misquotations, grammatical errom 
and misprints, sixteen on a scant five and a half pages. Two example 
must suffice: Die Aeroplane in Brescia is rendered Die Flugzenge 
(sic) von Brescia. One of the editor’s titles reads Meme Erziehung 
in mancher Richtung sehr geschadet hat (p. 255). 

And what is good about the book? The article Letter to his Father 
by Heinz Politzer which should be read by all who are confused about 
Kafka the writer and Kafka the man. Max Brod and Mark Spilka 
both contribute valuable source material. The discussion of literary 
influences is taboo today but critics of Kafka’s works must be reminded 
that even this unique literary work belongs to Europe’s literary trad: 
tion from which it received and to which it gave. Herman Uytter 
sprot’s attack is stimulating but a review of his contribution woul 
have to become a lengthy argument. The articles of C. Greenberg, 
H. Swander, and C. R. Woodring well deserve a detailed discussiol, 
but there is too much in this book of the Franz Kafka of yesterday 
which needs to be challenged for the sake of the Franz Kafka d 


tomorrow. 
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and stylistic devices as they appear in 
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myths surrounding Cummings’ poetry, 
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craftsman. 
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IN RENAISSANCE POETRY 
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An explication of eight well-known 
poems of the English Renaissance 
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THE CONQUEST OF DREAD 


by Gerda Blumenthal 
176 pages $4.00 


Through image and symbol, through 
the heroes of his novels, Malraux seeks 
to confront and exorcise the powers of 
darkness and to repossess for modern 
man “the world from which despair 
has disinherited him.” The author’s 
penetrating study revolves around this 
concept. 
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by Carol Maddison 
440 pages $6.50 


Beginning with its inception in Pindar, 
the author traces the development of 
the ode, describes the types of odes— 
Classical, Humanist, Italian, French, 
English—and the ways in which poets 
utilized and modified the form. 
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